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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon ..... Mark 7 : 24-3 

Or, Easter Lesson. ....... . . . . John 20: 11-1 
2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ. . . Mark 8 : 27-38 
3- April 17.—Jesus Transfigured. . . ‘ Mark 9g : 2-13 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy Luke ro : 1-16 
5. May 1.—Prayer and Promise. . . . 2" Luke 1 : 1-13 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson) . . . Luke 12 : 35-48 
. May 15.—The ProdigalSon ...:...... Luke 15 : 11-24 
§ May me Teaches Humility... ..... Mark 10 : 35-45 
Ir, The Day of Pentecost... ..... Acts 2 : 1-11 
9g. May 29.—The Passover . Ee ae sas 68 Matt. 26 : 17-30 
10, June 5.—Christ’s Trial-before Pilate ....-... Mark 15: 1-15 
June 12.—Christ Crucified ...-........ Mark 15 : 22-39 


12. June 19.—Christ Risen Matt. 28 : 1-15 


13. .—Review 


11. Ji 12.—Christ Crucified 


une 


Home. Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Mark 8 : 27-38 . 
Tuesday.—John 6 : 59-69 . 
Wednesday.—Isa. 44 :1-8 . 
Thursday.—Rom. 10: 1-11. 
Friday.—2 Tim. 1 : 1-12 
Saturday.—Luke 12 : 1-12. 
Sunday.— Matt. 16 : 13-20 


. Peter confesses Christ 
Another confession 

. Confessing the Lord 

. Belief and confession 
ire 4 . Not ashamed 
. . Reward of confession 
. Blessing for Peter 
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Holy Saturday 
By John B. Tabb 


EARTH, who daily kissed His feet 
Like lowly Magdalen,—how sweet 
(As oft his mother used) to keep 
The silent watches of his sleep, 
Till Love demand the prisoner, 
And Death reply, ‘‘ He is not here. 


‘He passed my portal-—where, afraid, 

My footsteps faltered—to invade 

The region that beyond me lies. , 

Then, ere the dawn, I saw Him rise 

In glory that dispelled my gloom, 

And made a temple of the tomb.” 
E.uiicott City, Mp. 








Intensity, Good and Bad 


Intensity of thought and action may be good or 
bad according to the spirit in which it is used. If a 
man is so intense that his devotion to his work makes 
him cross with his children and curt with his friends, 
his efficiency in the work itself is blunted. A man 
can be intense and at the same time mindful of the 
rights of those about him. It is not enough to gain a 
single aim in one’s work. Said a prominent business 
man of great interests, whose aggressive energy was 
known far and wide, ‘‘I had rather have a man’s re- 
spect without his business than his business without 
his respect." Men of strong personality and domi- 
nant will can have business, and friendly fellowship, 
and gentleness in the home, if they care to. 


x 
“ All Well!” 


Wherever one is represented by a loved friend or 
close acquaintance, there one’s thoughts will turn 
again and again. The day before the Grosser Kur- 
fiirst sailed with its eight hundred and eight passen- 
gers, delegates to the Jerusalem Convention were fre- 
quent callers at The Sunday School Times office. 
And more than once the question was asked, ‘‘ Will 
our friends at home be able through The Sunday 
School Times to keep track of our party, and to know 
the main events of the trip?'’ It was answered that 
pilgrimage letters from the Editor, who is with the 
party, would do just that for every reader. On Sat- 
urday, March 19, Mr. Trumbull sent from Gibraltar 
this message to those who are watching eagerly for 





news from the pilgrims, —‘‘ First manuscript mailed. 
All well.’’ . Even as this paper goes to press, the dele- 
gates, according to schedule, should be nearing the 
island of Malta, and on the date of this issue they 
should be in Athens, where, on Sunday, March 27, a 
special service is to be held on Mars Hill. On April 
10, the day on which Sunday-schools all over the world 
are to study the lesson of Peter confessing his Lord, the 
Jerusalem delegates will be scattered over the land 
where the Saviour lived his earthly life. May the 
prayers of those at home be offered especially on that 
day for a rich blessing upon those who, though so far 
away in the body, are yet very near in the spirit ! 


ya 
Salutations in the Lord 


Salutes may be anything from a kiss to the roar 
of a hundred cannon. They may be given in for- 
mality, they may be given in carelessness, they may 
be given in pride, or even in dislike and hate. But 
there is a short epistle in the New Testament, one 
written by a person of whom we otherwise know noth- 
ing ; it is the epistle by Tertius, Paul's amanuensis. 
He slips it in on his own account while he is writing, 
as ascribe, Paul's-letter to the Romans. And in this 
epistle by Tertius: we are told of the salute in the 
Lord. This must be a greeting which carries with it 
a sense of brotherhood, a prayer for blessing, and an 
offer of kindness. When men can put that into the 


grasp of their hands, or the touching of their hats, 
or the thundering of their guns, what new meanings 
there will be in the salutations of mankind! God 
hasten the day when this spirit of an unknown saint 
shall spread into all the greetings of the world ! 


A 
Trusting the Weaver 


‘*God moves in a mysterious way,’’ says Cow- 
per's immortal hymn, Sit down by an Old World 
lacemaker a few minutes. Fifty or a hundred bob- 
bins, or spools, hang around a cushion in which 
there is a forest of upright. pins. Every bobbin 
hangs by a thread that runs toward and among the 
pins. The onlooker sees the worker throw one bob- 
bin over another as though she were playing with 
them. But how she knows which bobbin to pick up, 
and where to toss it, is a mystery. Out of the great 
complex of threads and.pins comes a wonderful lace 
pattern, orderly, regular, beautiful. So the divine 
Weaver takes one and another of us, ordering us here 
and there, but keeping us always attached, like the 
lacemaker's thread, to a definite purpose. As we 
look back over the past, we can see the worderful 
pattern and perfect work of the Weaver. Just what 
he is working out, for us and with us, now, we cannot 
discern. But the lesson of the past is that the future 
will be good, and we can trust the Weaver of ‘the 
infinite to do all things well. 


The Educational Value of the Bible 


NDOUBTEDLY, if. the Bible is to secure and 
permanently retain in our educational system 
the place which it seems to deserve, it must 

be on the ground of its educational value. 

It was only the other day that.the writer received an 
earnest letter from a Christian lady in a Western city, 
deploring ‘‘ the awful wickedness and vice among the 
young people, and even the children,’’ and express- 
ing the fear that the situation will grow worse ‘‘ unless 
we get the Bible once more into the schools to be 
taught without note or comment from any teacher, 
but as a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.’’ It is a pity that so 
many well-intentioned people continue to think that 
religion has nothing to do with education, and one of 
the most significant and encouraging signs of the 
times is that many of our most keen-sighted educa- 
tionists are fearlessly asserting that religion is not only 
not alien to culture, but an indispensable element in 
all true culture. But, apart from that, it is a simple 
matter to show that the Bible is an educational ne- 
cessity, if by education we mean that process by 
which a child is fitted to play his part most adequately 
in life. 

For one thing, the Bible is a serious book. — It is 
an unceasing rebuke to frivolous and low views of life. 
It teaches that life is not a thing to be trifled with, 
still less to be wasted, but to be spent wisely, care- 
fully, and seriously. The men whose life stories it tells 
were men of high purpose, who had a great work to 
do, and no time to waste by the way. It urges us to 
look the stern fact of life's brevity and death's cer- 
tainty in the face, and to hasten to do some bit of 
brave and honest work while the sun is shining. The 
Bible is by far the greatest authority on that most 
difficult of all arts, the art of life. It makes us 
ponder thoughtfully the meaning of these earthly days 
of ours, sitting down and counting the cost. It re- 
minds us that we are not here for nothing, neither are 
we here forever ; and that, consequently, if we would 
spend our life to most advantage, we shall have to 
learn something of God's great purpose for the world 
and for ourselves, and throw our lives into line with 
that purpose. Like Jesus, we must be, in some 


sense, ‘‘ about the Father's business,’ 
are as good as lost. 

Again, no book is so practical as the Bible. Some 
people who do not know the Book suppose that, 
because it is about religion, it deals with unrealities 
that have no bearing upon the world in which we 
live. No mistake could be more absurd. The Bible 
is the record of lives that were practical as few lives 
have ever been, —practical, too, in all sorts of direc- 
tions. It is the story of, warriors and legislators, 
orators and poets, fishermen and kings, as well as 
of preachers and missionaries, Indeed, these last 
two were as practical as any, for what life could be 
more crowded with activities than that of Paul, the 
great traveler and organizer?’ No! the Bible is a 
book for this world, most assuredly, as well as for that 
which is to come. It takes us and flings us among 
the facts of life, and makes us grapple with them 
like men, The saints whom it is calculated to pro- 
duce are not saints with long faces, who yearn to 
escape from the duties of earth to the pleasures of 
heaven, they are saints who delight to do with their 
might what their hands find to do. The Bible teaches 
us that we are always compassed behind and before 
by the work of our lives, as well as by the God who 
can help us. It opens our eyes to the abundant op- 
portunities everywhere about us, and teaches us that 
God and the world may be served just where we are. 
No book emphasizes more intensely the value of the 
present day, the present place, the present opportu- 
nity. The place where we stand is holy ground, bar- 
ren and unattractive though it may seem.to be, and 
‘* to-day is the best day in the year.'' The Bible is 
practical in every fiber of its being, and fits men, as 
no other book, to see the large possibilities of the 
ever-present opportunity, and to do wisely and bravely 
the work that lies at hand. 

But more, it illumines life. It is in truth a lamp 
to the feet and a light to the path, for it shows with 
unequaled power what things help and what hinder 
us in the effort to make the most of life. It doés not, 
like some other books that one could name, attempt, 
to make vice lovely. Never! It always shows what 
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a hideous, dangerous, and deadly thing it is, and how 
it brings men at last to destruction. It not only puts 
first things first, but it tells very plainly what those 
first things are, and what they are not. 
meat and drink, money and success; they are the 
things of the mind and spirit,—truth and goodness ; 
in a word, character. And this is a lesson which 
cannot be too early or too deeply imprinted upon the 
minds of the young at a time when a man's worth is 
so often measured in terms of dollars and cents. The 
Bible insists that the highest life is the life which is 
devoted to great causes, especially such causes as that 
of justice and humanity. The Lord came, not to be 
served, but to serve, and to give his life. 

These are some of the elements that make the 
Bible an indispensable adjunct of education, but it 
becomes doubly so when we realize that these great 
ideas are presented with unequaled simplicity. The 
Bible is wise enough to be pondered by the wisest 
man, yet simple enough—much of it—to be under- 
stood by the child. It is good for us all to listen to 
the speech of those ancient men ; to come into con- 
tact with this charming simplicity of life, thought, 
and speech ; to leave the complexities of modern 
life and speech. and go back to the days when the 
world was young. 

Another element of the Bible’s educational value 
lies in the fact that its truth is presented in very large 
measure in the form of pictures. It is not abstract 
truth, but truth in flesh and blood, truth incarnate in 
human beings. It presents us, not with propositions, 
but with men,—men like ourselves ; for in all that 
constitutes essential humanity the east is not far dis- 
tant from the west. It not only teaches us, for ex- 
ample, that God is mindful of his own, but it shows 
us Joseph hated and hunted, sold and imprisoned, 
reaching in the end the place next the throne. It 
does not merely tell us to be kind to men whose type 
we may happen to dislike ; it shows us the Samaritan 
setting the wounded man upon his beast, and making 
generous provision for his comfort. Everywhere it is 
the same, —truth taking to itself a body, and looking 
out from the eyes of one like ourselves. Those who 
have a heart at all can hardly fail to be encouraged 
and stimulated by the sight of this goodly company 
of witnesses to ‘‘run with patience the race that is 
set before’’ them. Especially is this true of Jesus 
Christ. No one, be he Christian or not, could well 
deny that Jesus is, at the very least, the greatest man 
in history,—that his words are the wisest and his life 
the noblest. And is it too much to say that any 
teaching which claims to fit the young for the highest 
life of which they are capable must be ridiculously 
inadequate if it ignores the book which has made the 
progressive nations of the world what they are, or if it 
find no place in its curriculum for the study of the 
life and words of Him who spake as never man spake ? 
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Is Sinning Safe After Conversion ? 


Asking a question is no less an art than answer- 
ing a question. Some questions would never be 
asked if the irquirer should insist that he must him- 
self know precisely what he means before he can 
expect a clear answer. An Indiana worker puts a 
question which has been answered in one way by his 
pastor : 


My pastor strongly emphasizes the idea that after having 
been converted you can never stray so far away from God, or 
sin so much, but that God will at last save you. He quotes: 
* For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor ye present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the leve of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord" (Rom. 8 : 38, 39). Please make this plain in 
your paper, Can one sin after conversion, and be lost ? 

Does the pastor know what he means by ‘‘ conver- 
sion’'? Does he know what the Bible teaches on that 
subject? The Bible idea of the act of conversion is, ac- 
cording to the Revised Version, the deliberate turning 
of an individual toward God. A man should thus turn 
whenever he finds himself facing away from God. 
Peter turned and followed Jesus ; and, when Peter was 
about to deny his Lord, Jesus said to him, ‘‘ When 
once thou hast turned again, establish thy brethren.’’ 
Peter's first turning was good, so far as it went ; his 
second was equally needed to a right relation with the 
Master. The fact that a man has once turned toward 

* God, however sincerely, does not relieve him of the 
need for turning again whenever -he faces away from 
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God, Turning to God gives no one the assurance that 
he may with impunity turn back again into the sin that 
he has loved. The passage quoted by the pastor is 
indeed an encouragement to the aspiring believer, 
but it would seem not to have been written as a com- 
fort, in his wrong course, to the man who is facing 
iway from God. The Father's love is indeed prof- 
fered freely, but never as warranting a man in sinning 
as he pleases. No man who has once turned to God 
can safely shut his eyes to the need of keeping himself 
faced in that direction. 
Kx 


Games and Their Influence 

Every-day life presents enough practical prob- 
lems for young and old to keep all constantly on the 
alert for right principles of action. The question is 
not merely, What ought I to do in ¢#zs case? but What 
principle of action is here involved by which all cases 
like this may be tested? A New York correspondent 
writes : 

There is here a very popular game called ‘‘ Flinch,"’ very 
fascinating just now. ‘Two at least of your subscribers, and 
very interested readers, much desire your views of the moral 
influence of modern games in Notes on Open Letters, think- 


ing the subject will be of interest at this time to very many 
besides ourselves, 


Games have a right and immensely important 
place in character-shaping and character - training. 
Children who have not had much experience in play- 
ing games are likely to be dull and listless, and not 
at ease in the company of other children, or with 
grown folks. Games that bring out the best that is 
in the growing boy or girl ; games that teach for- 
bearance, persistent effort, skill of mind and body, 
due regard for the rights of others,—are most vital to 
the full development of boy and girl alike. But 
games in which the appeal is made to chance, where 
chance is the fascinating element, and chance in the 
end the deciding factor in the contest, are not games 
that set high ideals before any one, young or old. 
To be taught in. play that one.is m-any way to depend 
upon ‘‘luck’’ or chance for success is to be drawn 
away from one’s own best exertions, and from reliance 
upon God's guiding care. Games of chance are in 
this way unworthy. Games in which skill is the true 
test are good in their place and time, 


x 
Sunday-School Training for Ministers 


Among the subjects most frequently discussed 
just now in thoughtful gatherings of Sunday-school 
workers is the education of the minister in the work 
of the Sunday-school. An awakening interest in this 
has been shown by theological seminaries. Many 
churches are beginning to ask of prospective pastors, 
in addition to questions about pulpit qualifications 
and theological views, the sometimes embarrassing 
question, ‘‘Are you thoroughly familiar with the 
place and work of the Sunday-school?’’ Keen in- 
terest in this subject has been shown by readers of 
this paper. In response to a letter from the Editor, 
Principal E. I. Rexford of Montreal, who is a mem- 
ber of the International Lesson Committee, gives his 
own views, and those of some others, on the work that 
should be done in this field by and for the minister. 
He writes : 


The trained teacher is a necessity for the best results in 
Sunday-school work. He is to act as the deputy of the pastor 
in nourishing the spiritual life of the children. He is to en- 

ein character building, which is recognized as the most 
§i cult department of a teacher's work, calling for the highest 
skill in the teacher's art. He may be spiritually minded, he 
may have love for children, he may even be apt to teach, but, 
in order to secure the best results, his caching powers require 
to be developed. 

Who shall train him? Naturally, the one who is responsible 
for his work,—the pastor. The Lambeth Conference of 1888 
says, ‘‘ The instruction of Sunday-school teachers ought to be 
regarded as an indispensable part of the parish work of a 
parish priest." The New York Sunday-school Commission 
sa «The responsibility for this preparation of the Sunday- 
school teachers rests in the first instance upon the clergy them- 
selves." The Bishop of Coventry, in a series of lectures on 
Sunday-school work before the Cambridge Divinity School, 
says: ‘‘I could not be content to seek ordination now with- 
out giving at least six months to the study and practice of the 
methods of teaching."’ We have, therefore, the highest au- 
thority for saying that the development of teaching power is 
one of the most important duties devolving upon candidates 
for the Christian ministry. The church requires for effective 
work, not only “an educated ministry, but a ministry of edu- 
cators,"’ if she is to fulfil her important function as the trainer 
of the young. 

Who shall train the pastor? Evidently that institution 
which undertakes to give him a general equipment for his 
work. ‘‘ Feed my lambs" is placed by Jesus Christ in the 
very forefront of pastoral duties. The hope of the parish is in 
the children. 

The theological training school is therefore under obliga- 
tions to secure for the candidates for the Christian ministry 
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thorough preparation for this most important department of 
pastoral work. 

How shall the training be provided? The course of train- 
ing should include three departments : , 

1. A knowledge of the subjects to be taught, including (1) 
spiritual experience, (2) the Sacred Scriptures, and (3) special 
church teaching, 

2A kapelele of the child to be trained, his nature, devel- 
opment, habits, tastes, and the laws which govern his.nature. 

3 A knowledge of the methods of teaching which shall 

bring the practice of the teacher into harmony with. the laws 
which govern child-nature, 
_ The first of these departments is already fairly provided for 
in the well-organized divinity school, but special provision will 
require to be made for the two remaining departments, — 
Child Study and Methods of Teaching. ‘Vhese may be pro- 
vided for first by some member of the staff who has special 
aptitude for this work, and is willing to give up the time neces- 
sary for 7 preparation ; or, secondly, by securing the 
services of some special teacher as lecturer in these two de- 
partments. It is of the highest moment, however, for the 
success of this movement, that in any arrangement of this kind 
the importance of this work should be clearly recognized. It 
should be made an integral part of the theological course. 
The work should be taken up with enthusiasm. The efficient 
Sunday-school teacher should be recognized as the most im- 
portant lay-worker in the congregation or parish. The de- 
voted teacher should be ranked with the missionary in the 
dignity and importance of his position, and all reasonable 
means should be employed to magnify the office of the teacher, 
so that candidates for the ministry shall be impressed with the 
importance of this department of their course of preparation. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s : 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—s -¢ biblical 
questions—that are of uaa interest. if not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Can you inform me as to some com- 
plete method of keeping a record of library books pass d to 
various persons in the Sunday-school ?—G. W. C. 

All of the Sunday-school supply houses are provided with 
the regular card system of keeping track of library books. 
Your question is not quite clear, however. It perhaps 
refers to the passing of the library books from one. scholar 
to another. [If this is true, it will tend to the loss of books, 
and will be difficult to manage, It is better to have the 
scholars report the books back to the library every time, 
and issue them fresh to other scholars. 


SELMA, ALA.—We have a branch of the International Bible 
Reading Association in connection with our Sunday-sclool. 
Very few of the members read the daily selections ‘regularly, 
and many of them not at all. Can you suggest some ways of 
getting them to read the portions ?—L. C. - 

Unless the members of the International Bible Reading 
Association are reading the daily passages, they ought not 
to pose as members. If your members are close enough 
together to have meetings frequently, it would be a good 
thing to do so, A circular-letter passed from one to an- 
other, asking how they are getting along, what passages 
they enjoy the most, etc., would be helpful. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.—How can we teach a class composed 
as follows ?—One Sunday-school teacher ; one man, not bright ; 
one bag of twelve, one of thirteen (both mischievous) ; one 
young lady, very bright ; another young lady, very dull, etc. 
Sixteen in all in the class. 
Schoolhouse uncomfortable. 
F. A. M. 

The make-up of this class smashes all the rules of peda- 
gogy, surely. However, there is one common point of 
contact, and that is the story. Teach the lesson in story 
form,—not as to little children, but as to older people. I 
would ask few questions, and teach it more on the Nests 
plan. The teacher of this class deserves sympathy, and 
yet deserves much praise for holding together such a class 
under the circumstances, and meeting in a private house. 


Must meet in private house. 
I want to win their souls.— 


DuRHAM, N. C.—Can there be reasonably a graded Sun- 
day-school without a graded curriculum? Can there be a 
raded curriculum in a school following the International 
esson system, in which each pupil, from the cradle to the 
rave, is required to study the same text of Scripture? If so, 
ow 

Or, to change the question, doesn’t a graded Sunday- 
school mean one in which the pupils are classified in groups 
according to ability, and that the subject-matter is also to be 
adapted to the specific ability of the specific group or grade ? 
—. > be done with the International system of lessons ?— 
B. R. P. 

I cannot enter into the pnilosophy of the question in 
this column. Lesson material may be graded in two ways : 
First, by experts, who designate this or that or the other 
for scholars of different ages and capacities; second, by a 
capable teacher, who takes the same passage of Scripture 
that all other teachers in the school have, and gets out of 
it what is especially adapted to the grade he is teeching. 
In either case, if your teachers @re capable, you have 
graded lessons. So far, however, as the grading bears 
upon the classification, the supplemental work enters into 
the proposition, and is at p,esent being given much atten- 
tion. Ges, it is possible to have a graded Sunday-school 
with the International Lessons. Many of the best graded 
schools in the country use them. There are likewise many 
graded schools which do not. But the possibility of grading 
does not depend upon using that or the other system of 
lessons. 
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Simon Peter’s Claim to Greatness 
By Robert E. Speer 


UR Lord himself stated Simon Peter's claim 
to greatness when he declared, regarding his 
great confession : ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jonah : for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, 





heaven. 
and upon this rock I will build my church ; and the 


gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 1 will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven.”’ 

The thing that made the Apostle great, in other 
words, was his spiritual perception. He saw the 
truth. He did not see it because of any superior in- 
tellectual gifts of his own. He had not arrived at it 
by any patient investigation. It was not the product 
of any train of reasoning or speculation. The Spirit 
of God had revealed it to him. In one sense, he de- 
served no credit for this. Any one else might have 
received the same revelation if he had had a heart to 
hear it. But that was precisely the point. Simon 
had the heart. He was susceptible to the offer of the 
truth of the divine Spirit to the soul of any man who 
would welcome it. He welcomed it. He was great 
by having a great spiritual faith, a vision of the truth. 

There were other occasions on which Jesus was 
generous in his commendation. He praised the 
woman who with heedless love broke the alabaster 
box over his feet. He praised Mary, who had chosen 
the good part of spiritual aspiration. He expressed 
his pleasure at the presence of little children around 
him. He was unreserved in his approbation of the 
devoutness and. purity of character of Nathanael. 
But no other praise of his was so comprehensive and 
full as his grateful recognition of the spiritual discern- 
mentofSimon. His satisfaction with it extends beyond 
Simon. It pours a glory over Simon’ s father : ‘‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon, son of John.’” As Daniel Web- 
ster's fame immortalized his father, so Simon's faith 
has exalted his father forever. The father whose son 
can believe so nobly deserves to be remembered with 
him. And the satisfaction of Jesus reaches forward 
as well as backward. Such faith merits large em- 
ployment, and in language of measureless significance 
Jesus suggests how much of blessing and influence 
will flow onward from such a confession. 


We know in some measure from thif how highly 
Jesus esteemed the capacity for spiritual vision,—a 
heart to discern the truth. Indeed, this is the first 
essential of great character. It is necessary to the 
right beginning of a true life. The first thing is for 
the sheep to know and follow his shepherd, and, if 
-the sheep does not recognize and respond to his shep- 
herd’s voice, how can the right relationship of life 
be established at all? ‘There are men who lack the 
capacity of spiritual perception. Sometimes it is 
atrophied in them from’ disuse. What might be 
called the sub-liminal power of the gospel, which 
comes to them with’ their. racial inheritance, may 
mark them as men ‘of high moral characters and 
ideals, like Mr. Darwin, and Professor Huxley, but 
they lack the. spiritual. vision. ‘‘ Huxley,’’ says 
President Schurman, ‘‘ with ‘the fine frenzy for ‘ natu- 
ral knowledge’ that possessed him throughout all his 
work and controversy, never realized how much of 
what is best in life lies outside that restricted territory. 
. . . His horizon was restricted to his field of labor ; 
he saw the natural world, but not the supranatural 
which envelops it. The hand was subdued to what it 
worked in : he grasped the judgments of the intellect, 
but missed the intimations of the spirit in man."’ 
And Darwin wrote quite frankly to Hooker, ‘‘I am 
not sure whether it would not be wisest for scientific 
men quite to ignore the whole subject of religion.’’ 
These are men, accordingly, who ignore deliberately, 
or who are unconscious of, the existence of the whole 
higher range of life. Jesus’ remark to Simon indi- 
cates that he regards the discernment of the spiritual 
as the supreme thing, the real sign of greatness. 
Judged by Jesus’ standard, there are many humble 
people to whom God is real, and whose souls have 
found in Jesus Christ the Son of God and the Saviour 
of the world, who are by the real tests of life of far 
more exalted character and far nobler greatness of 
nature than the most learned or sagacious or scientific 
scholars, who understand the things that are seen and 
temporal, but who are blind men toward the light 
infinite and unfading. 


But Simon did more than discover Christ. He 





fearlessly avowed his faith in what he had inwardly 
felt. Now it is one thing to suspect a truth within, 
and even to be certain of it ; it is another to commit 
one’s self openly to it. Simon had come near to the 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God. 
Perhaps he had not wholly settled down upon it until 
the very moment. It was Jesus, and not Simon, who 
declared that the view to which Simon now com- 
mitted himself was the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Simon was not aware of having reached this opinion 
in any unusual way. He just felt it, and, with or 
without any hesitancy or timidity, he burst out with 
it. How much this must have meant to Simon simi- 
lar experiences in our lives have taught us. Perhaps 
we can remember the very occasion when we sat de- 
bating the question of Christ in ourown minds. ‘Is 
he the Son of God, or not? What is he?’’ we were 
asking ourselves. And, as we thought, we found that 
more than just mere opinion was involved. Mind 
and heart and will were fused in common striving 
after truth, and then in a moment we rose up and 
confessed him. We had been seeing him dimly, but 
with enlarging clearness. But the act sealed the 
vision. The twilight broadened into the day. We 
confessed Christ as men, and we were become new 
men in Christ. The leap of faith in utterance con- 
firms the vision of faith in the soul. 
# 

The spiritual perception recognized, accepted, sur- 
rendered to, avowed, delighted Jesus. This he 
deemed the worthiest thing to be fornd in life. ‘‘ But 
is not the Golden Rule worthier or the two command- 
ments which comprise the Law and the Gospel ?”’ 
asks the temper of our day. ‘* Does Jesus care so 
much for what we think of him as he does for our 
being like him and serving-one another in love? 
How does it matter what our opinions are, if only we 
have Christ's spirit, and do his will?’’ Being like 
Christ, and having his spirit, mean first of all the love 
of the truth, the search for the truth, the openness of 
soul to the truth, the spiritual vision which he pos- 
sessed. We do not have his spirit, we are not like 
him, we do not do his will, if we have no perception 
of the truth. To the extent that we are blind to the 
truth which he taught and which he was, we are de- 
ficient in his spirit, are unlike him in his character, 
and fail to discern his will. For the very work of 
God, of which our day talks so much as the essence 
of Christianity, is, as Jesus declared, to believe on him 
whom God hath sent. 

Jesus went on at once to make this clear. This 
recognition and confession of Simon's was to consti- 
tute the great foundation of the Christian Church. It 
was not on Simon that the church was to be built. 
As a matter of simple historic fact, it was built rather 
on Paul. But Paul and Simon both were built upon 
the one foundation on which they laid the church. 
Other foundation, indeed, said Paul, can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Never was 
there a day when it was more important to make this 
great truth clear and to stand fast for it. The ten- 
dency is strong to resolve Christ into thin air, to 
evaporate his doctrine, to make him nothing but a 
spirit of sanctity and light. ‘‘ What you think of 
Christ is of little consequence,’’ we are told, ‘‘ if you 
have the Christian spirit."’ In many of our colleges, 
especially for women, there is powerful opposition to 
any Christian organizations which assume or require 
any positive view of Christ. It is desired rather that 
all who love the things of the spirit, and who believe 
in the reality of a spiritual world, and who, not to be 
so exacting even as this, are opposed to a purely 
materialistic view of life, may meet together on the 
basis of these common sympathies without introducing 
any of the divergence of view which will follow the 
opening of the question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ? 
Whose Son is he? Who do men say that I am ?"’ 
But Jesus asked these questions. These were the vital 
questions with him. They are not less vital to-day. 
He was elated to meet with Simon's spiritual percep- 
tion and positive confession. He desires no less now. 

a 

And Jesus did not deem it a mere matter of words, 
of metaphysics, of intellectual opinion. What men 
thought of him was the evidence and measure of their 
apprehension of God, their spiritual discernment of 
truth, their honest search after it with the innocence 
and childlikeness of heart, the candid acceptance of 
facts; and the courageous venture of faith, which are 
represented to us in Simon Bar-Jonah, blessed of 
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Christ. And, furthermore, on what men think of 
Christ in the end depends their sympathy with his 
spirit, their performance of his works, their doing of 
his will. Where are the foreign missions of the 
churches that cannot speak with Simon Peter's faith ? 
Here at home men are constantly upborne by the 
living power of the faith of others, as a flock of close- 
flying birds will bear up the body of a dead comrade, 
as the Little People of the Jungle upbore the heavy 
bodies of the slain Red Dogs of the Deccan. When 
any great body of men see with Simon's soul and 
speak with Simon's lips, a fountain of life and power 
has been opened whose waters will carry refreshment 
to all, even to those who do ‘not drink of the living 
waters themselves. But wipe out Simon Peter's faith, 
and the fruits of the gospel will soon wither from the 
tree whose roots are slain. 

. This is not narrowness. It is the truth, if Christ is 
true. It is only error that is without boundaries 
in this world, —error which has its boundaries in the 
other world, where truth is limitless and free. 

This is not exclusiveness. Any one can be great 
by this standard. Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, not to Simon alone. He was this to 
Simon because he was this in reality. We may realize 
it and confess it as Simon did. The supreme great- 
ness in the world is the greatness of confessing Christ. 

The world did not “believe this then. The world 
does not believe it now. Loyalty to Christ in Paul 
was called bigotry, madness, narrowness. The same 
jealousy for him to-day will meet with the same de- 
scription with which it met then. Men are generous 
in their admiration of Jesus, but they halt at Simon's 
confession. 

Why? Is it want of vision to perceive, oy a want 
Is it a want of vision and a want 


of will to confess ? 
of will ? 

‘« think, too,’’ said General S. C. Armstrong ‘* that 
the state of the heart has as much to do with getting 
at... Bible truths as that of the head. ... . We need 
the spirit of little children.’ 

New York Ciry. 





A Guessing Game 
By Helen M. Richardson 


HE Robbins children always had a fireside game 
before they went to bed. Up in the nursery, 
around the cosy fireplace where the big logs 

sent bright sparks dancing up the chimney, was the 
favorite place for these little games. 

The one which the children liked. best of all, just at 
present, was called ‘‘ guessing things.’’ Sometimes 
the article selected was cloth ; then they would name 
all the things they could think of that were made of 
cloth, Then there would be a gold night, a silver 
night, a brass night,—and now they were having a 
wood night. 

The. game was at its height.. Nearly everything 
wooden from a table to a tooth-pick had been men- 
tioned ; and still they did not want to give it up,— 
they never wanted to. There was always the plea: 
‘«Just one more, mama,—oh, please !'’ 

Baby Rosalea was asleep in mama's arms ; Gene- 
vieve’s blue eyes were slowly closing, and Arthur's were 
roving axiously around the room, trying to spy some 
wooden object that had not yet been mentioned. 

‘‘This must surely be the last one,’’ mama was 
saying just as Uncle Dick popped his head in at the 
door. 

*‘Come in, Uncle Dick!"’ 
Grace and Harold. 

‘Tell us something very strange that is made of 
wood, Uncle Dick; we've used up all the usual 
things,'’ said Harold. 

‘*Perhaps you have not thought to mention this,"’ 
remarked Uncle Dick, as he took the evening paper 
out of his pocket, and unfolded it. 

‘‘A newspaper made out of wood! the idea !'’ 
Marion gave her curly head a toss which said, plainer 
than words, ‘‘I don't believe it !"’ 

‘«I will venture to say that no one has touched the 
inner pages of this paper since the material of which 
it is made was a tree standing in some New Efgland 
forest,"’ Uncle Dick went on, as he spread the open 
paper upon his knee. 

Then the children gathered around him, eager to 


invited Marion and 
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hear what more could be said about a ‘‘ newspaper 
tree.’’ 

Uncle Dick told them how the great logs are cut 
into small pieces by machinery, then dumped into 
another machine containing chemicals which convert 
them into pulp, and from there into great tubs in the 
paper-mill, and then into several other machines 
which transform the pulp into huge rolls of paper. 
When these rolls are placed on presses and printed, 
the newspaper is made. 

‘*We never should have thought of that by our- 
selves, —should we, mama?'’ Harold exclaimed, when 
the game was over. 

‘*No,'’ answered his mother; ‘‘I think we shall 
have to ask Uncle Dick to join our fireside group."’ 

**Will you, Uncle Dick ?—will you?’’ chorused 
four eager voices. 

And Uncle Dick has promised to do so, ' 

WALTHAM, Mass. 
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Scissors Secrets 
By Amos R. Wells 


HERE are a number of resemblances between a 
pair of scissors and a good method of work. It 
may not be unprofitable for workers to make a 

note of these correspondences. 

In the first place, the worst thing that can befall a 
pair of scissors is for its rivet to work loose. No 
matter how sharp are its blades, a loose rivet makes a 
dull tool. 

And so, if there is a screw loose in your method of 
work, it—won't work. The teacher makes full prepa- 
ration, but all his questions are leading questions, 
and his class goes to sleep. The preacher writes 
capital sermons, but he delivers them in one tone, 
and his congregations dwindle. The business man 
is: thorough, energetic, and honest, but he fails to 
study the tendencies of trade, and his bank balance 
becomes leaner and leaner. If you are sure you have 
the right tool for your work, and still your work goes 
halting, look to the rivet. There's a screw loose 
somewhere. Tighten it up. 

Occasionally one gets hold of scissors whose blades 
have become bent, and a pair of drumsticks would be 
as useful as such ‘scissors. They may start well, 
close to the rivet, but in a jiffy the cutting becomes a 
haggling, and then there's a cloth clog, and that's all. 

It is just like any method of work that is not 
quite ‘‘straight,’’ that admits any deviation from the 
truth, such as false statements about goods, or a fic- 
titious show of learning in the Sunday-sehool class.or 
the pulpit. These methods work well for a short 
day, but they soon bring confusion and failure. 

Another essential for a usable pair of scissors is 
that the handles should just fit your fingers. If 
the thumb- and finger- holes are too large, or too 
small, or inclined at the wrong angle, though they 
deviate only a trifle from a perfect fit, yet that trifle 
will wear your muscles and nerves through hours of 
toil, until at last you throw. the scissors away. They 
may be precisely adapted to Miss Edna’s thumb and 
finger, but that fact makes them no fitter for yours. 

In like manner many a worker has taken up a 
method because Mr. Jones or Mrs. Brown has used it 
effectively, without stopping to think whether he re- 
sembles Mr. Jones, or she Mrs. Brown. Mr. Jones 
may extemporize successfully, while a quire of paper 
is your tool, Mrs, Brown may serve Christ best by 
managing the socials, and you by baking the cake. 
There's a pair of scissors somewhere for every hand, 
and alas for the weary fingers that get the wrong pair ! 

The foreman in our printing-office has the hands 
of the mighty, as well he may, working with heavy 
masses of lead. But not even his strong hands can 
cut much with the great pair of shears that lies on his 
composing-stone, because the shears are very dull. 
The frailest gicl compositor in the office can do better 
work with her slight hands and her little pocket scis- 
sors, because her tool is sharp. It isn’t so much the 
strength of the hands as the edge of the scissors. 

Wherefore, workers, keep your methods in good 
order. Even Socrates could grow tiresome if he 
always asked questions in the same way. Even 
Wanamaker could grow poor if he ceased to invent 
new business. Even Tennyson would have lost his 
bays if he had followed ‘‘The Brook’’ with ‘*The 
Torrent,'’ ‘‘The River,’’ ‘* The Lake,’ and ‘: The 
Ocean."’ However stout your steel, friction is stouter. 
There's no edged tool but its edge needs the occa- 
sional grindstone. New ways are good, even though 
they are no better, just because they are new. Keep 
your scissors sharp. 

Finally, have you never noticed how much more 
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briskly you use bright scissors than scissors that sulk 
from the eye? They may not be rusty, they may not 
be straight and sharp, but they have the color of a 
cloudy day, while the polished steel flashes merrily 
under every sky. If any one employs large numbers 
of seamstresses, it will pay him to hire a boy just for 
the purpose of shining up their scissors. 

Oh, enjoy your work! It really makes litle dif- 


‘sah 


Two Moths 
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ference what method you use if you take little interest 
in it. It may be the best way in the world of doing 
your task, but your success will be short if your face 
is long. Polish up your toil. Exult in your labor. 
Rejoice in the most humdrum details of your occupa- 
tion. Know sunnily that this is God's world, and that 
God is in it. And God bless your scissors and you ! 
Boston. 
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and a Star 





By Charles Frederic Goss 


XXI. MAKING A NEW START 


T IS as hard to keep from sliding into biography 
when writing history as from slipping into poetry 
when describing flowers. Every institution is, ina 

sense, aman. All its significance, all its peculiari- 
ties, all its tendencies, are to be seen in some great 
central personality, in whom it may be said to be in- 
carnate, . ‘‘ There are undoubtedly men whose pri- 
vate purposes contain the substance of that which has 
been willed by the world,'’ said Hegel. In these in- 
dividuals, the institutions themselves seem to live, 
and move, and have their being. This is why history 
has been called ‘‘ philosophy teaching by example.”’ 

Shall he who tries to write the annals of a Sunday- 
school be blamed for yielding to the temptation that 
has betrayed so many who have attempted to chroni- 
cle the records of empires ? 

While the machinery of the Chickoryville Sunday- 
school is running smoothly along, the pen of its histo- 
rian turns off, in spite of the hand that holds it, to 
narrate the rest of the story of the life of Robert Ruff. 

That life was broken by the shame of suspicion, 
For a few days after his’trial for murder the unhappy 
young man remained in Chickoryville, but in hiding. 

The teachers and officers of the Sunday-school did 
all they could to cheer him up, but that simple, open, 
childlike nature, seemed completely erushed. He 
could not be persuaded to leave his home except in 
the shadows of evening. 

Mrs. Granville was especially kind to the poor fel- 
low. She had felt that the reputation and character 
of the Sunday-school itself were at stake when. Rob 
was on trial, and the vindication of the man was like 
that of the institution. 

‘*You must cheer up and go out into the world 
once more,'’ she said to him on one of her frequent 
visits. 

*«T can’t. 
he replied. 

‘* But they don't. Weren't you cleared? Wasn't 
the guilt located? There isn’t a breath of suspicion 
on you,’’ she declared almost vehemently. 

‘* Well, I can't feel so. I shall never have any 
more comfort here in Chickoryville. I should get 
away if I could,’’ he said sadly. 

** Where would you go ?"’ 

**Out West.”’ 

‘*Well, I think it's a mistake. I believe in an 
archer’ s looking for his arrow where he lost it ; but, if 
you've clean lost your heart, perhaps you better go. 
Why don't you ?"’ 

Rob did net answer. 

‘*Haven't you got the money ? 
see. I want to get to the point."’ 

The poor fellow s head fell. 

‘Lf that’s the only reason it's soon disposed of. 
I'll send you a ticket to Denver to-night, and give 
you fifty dollars for contingent expenses. I'm not 
going to see a man crushed by suspicion. Don't you 
say a word, I feel toward some of you Chickoryville 
boys as I do towards my own sons, I know you're 


I feel as if everybody distrusted me,”” 


I'm blunt, you 


grateful. You don't need to tell me. Lay it all 
down to love. Everything that’s good comes from 
love.’ 


This last act of the old lady's kindness put new 
heart into the dejected young fellow, and he started 
for Denver the next day. From Denver he pushed 
out into the mountains, where a new mining excite- 
ment was drawing crowds of adventurous spirits, and 
was lost sight of by his old friends. 

In his new sphere the twodifferent currents of Rob's 
nature—that light-hearted and irrepressible flow of 
boyish spirits, and the inefficient idealism of his man- 
hood (the upreaching after the star without the power 
to hitch the wagon to it)}—seemed to flow on without 
blending. Sometimes he was the one man, and 
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sometimes the other, but never both. His nature 
was a puzzle to his new friends, as it had been to his 
old ones. Now he would be all gayety and activity, 
and again all sadness and inertia. Just as he seemed 
ready to plunge into recklessness and dissipation he 
started back into thoughtfulness and sobriety. To- 
day he would buckle down to hard work, and to- 
morrow relapse into idleness. While he was mixed 
up in every wild kind of mischief of the camp that was 
innocent and decent, nothing could persuade him to 
foul himself with its infamies. On the other hand, if 
any good enterprise were on foot, he joined it by an 
irresistible instinct. His name was always first on 
subscription lists for the unfortunates. He could 
always be depended on to nurse the sick or to help 
bury the dead. When the first missionary found his 
way into that lawless settlement, and started religious 
services, Rob became his right-hand man. His train- 
ing in Chickoryville had prepared him to be useful, 
and before long this enthusiasm had gained him the 
nickname of ‘‘ Sunday-School Ruff.’’ 

His first year among the mountaineers passed une- 
ventfully. In his second winter he formed a partner- 
ship with a friend who had located a ‘‘claim’’ in a 
cafion about five miles from camp. _ They had _ built 
a cabin near the prospect, and gone together to de- 
velop it. 

Rob’s partner was a married man, and his wife and 
little daughter shared the hardships of this ionely life. 
Curiously enough, this was the first timte Rob’ hadever 
been thrown intimately into the Society of a little girl, 
and he had immediately become her ardent friend 
and obedient slave. His time was never too precioys 
to be given to her service, No trouble was too great 
for him to undertake at her commazsid, or.even at her 
slightest wish, For her delectation -he whittled play- 
things.out of firewood, created histories out of .memo- 
ries, and fashioned romances out of imagination. 

The moment he came back from his shift in the 
mine he sought his little playmate, and the long 
weeks and months of the winter seemed hours and, 
days in her sweet companionship. 

Far away as they were from human presence and 
help, limited as were the sources of amusement, the 
four occupants of the log cabin were contented, and 
even happy, until, in the nfiddle of the winter, little 
Mildred contracted a cold that soon turned into a 
raging fever, which the child's parents and her ‘* Big 
Bruver Rob*’ exhausted their remedies and skill in a 
vain attempt to check. It became evident in a few 
hours that the aid of a physician was imperative, and 
the consciousness of their isolation and helplessness 
in that remote spot dawned upon their minds with 
ovetpowering force. 

The night had fallen. The wind that had been 
moaning in the tree-tops all day was now roaring and 
lashing their branches against each other in fury. 
The snow was falling in great white flakes, and the 
fierce blasts were whirling it in blinding clouds and 
banking it in great drifts in every nook and corner of 
the cafion. 

Over the crib of the little sufferer the three grown 
people bent in an anxiety that was fast growing into 
terror, 

‘*She'll die without a doctor,”’ 
mother, wringing her hands. 

The father quietly took down his ulster from a nail 
on the wall. ‘ 

‘It's an awful choice for me, Tim. The baby’'ll 
die if you stay, and if you go you will be lost in the 
blizzard,’ Mrs. Andrews cried, leaving the crib and 
throwing her arms about her husband's neck. 

Neither of them noticed that Rob had already 
pulled on his heavy boots, and was now buttoning his 
fur overcoat. 

** Just you mind the baby,"’ he said, ‘‘and I'll get 
the doctor."’ 


said the weeping 


( Zo be continued) 
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COMMON VERSION 


27 | And Jesus weft out, and his disciples, 
into the towns of Cesarea Philippi: and by 
the way he asked his disciples, saying unto 
them, Whom do men say that I am ? 

28 And they answered, John the Baptist: 
but some say, Elias ; and others, One of the 
prophets. 

29° And he saith unto them, But whom say 
ve that lam? And Peter answereth and saith 
unto him, Thou art the Christ. 

30 And he chargetl them that they should 
tell no man of him. 

3" And he began to teach them, that the 
Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and after three 
days rise again. 

32 And he spake that saying openly. And 
Peter took him, and began to rebuke him: 

33 But when he had turned aboutand looked 
on his disciples, he rebuked Peter. saying, Get 
thee’behind me, Satan : for thou savourest not 


———————— 


Golden Text: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.—Matt. 16: 16. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


27 And Jesus went forth, and his disciples, 
into the villages of Czesarea Philippi : and on 
the way he asked his disciples, saying unto 
them, Who do men say that I am? 28 And 
they told him, saying, John the Baptist; and 
others, Elijah ; but others, One of the proph- 
ets. 29 And he asked them, But who say ye 
that | am? Peter answereth and saith unto 
him, Thou art the Christ. 30 And he charged 
them that they should tell no man of bim. 

31 And he began to teach them, that the 
Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected by the elders, and ahe chief priests, 
and the scribes, and be killed, and after three 
days rise again. 32 And he spake the saying 
openly. And Peter took him, and began to 
rebuke him. 33 But he turning about, and 
seeing his disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, 
Get thee behind me, Satan ; for thou mindest 





COMMON VERSION 


the things that be of God, but the things that 
be of men. 

34 { And when he had called the people 
unto him with his disciples also, he said unto 
them, Whosoever will come after me, let -him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me. 

35 For whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it; but whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. 

36 For what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 

37 Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? 

38 Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words, in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory 
of his Father with the holy angels. 





LESSON 2. APRIL 10. PETER CONFESSES THE CHRIST 


Mark 8 : 27-38. (Compare Matt. 16 : 13-28; Luke 9: 18-27. Read Mark 8: 1-26.) Memory verses: 34, 35. 
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not the things of God, but the things of men. 
34 And he called unto him the multitude with 
his disciples, and said unto them, If any man 
wauld come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. 35 For 
whosoever would save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the ! gospel’s shall save it. 36 For what 
doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life? 37 For what should a 
man give in exchange for his life? 38 For 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 


words in this adulterous and sinful generation, 
the Son of man also shall be ashamed of him, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father with 


the holy angels. 


1 Or, good tidings 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 










































. The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT is youropinion of Napoleon eg 
W Of George Washington? Of Joan of Arc? 
Get some frank opinions from your class on 
such historical figures-as they know something about. 
Then ask them hew much difference it is going to 
make in their lives during the coming week w/a/ their 
opinion of those peeple is. Does our opinion of any 
one in history make any great difference in our lives 
to-day? Don't ask this question in such a way that 
your pupils will know your answer to it ; let it be 
discnssed pto and con. Perhaps they won't see that 
you are referring to Jesus Christ, and if so, do not 
tell them; let the progress of the lesson bring this out. 
A dozen men werfe discussing a question very much 
like this in the time of Jesus, but they were talking 
about a man who was not yet a historical character, 
—Jesus himself. Look at your Arnold’s Chart of 
Christ's Journeyings (20 cents), and see just where 
Jesus and his-diseiples had gone, to retire from the 
crowds and be alone for a while. Map IV, line No. 5, 
shows where they went from Bethsaida on the north- 
east shore of the Sea of Galilée, up to the viéinity of 
Czesarea Philippi. If you and each of your Feds 
would have a copy of this chart, it could prefitabl 
be referred to from time to time in the class. Suc 
‘helps " as amap‘and an Outline Harmony may well 
be taken into-class, but the ‘‘ Lesson Pilot" and other 
similar lesson helps should be left at home. 

As they journeyed slowly to the north, Jesus asked 
his chosen intimate friends what people were saying 
about him. Good things, evidently, from the an- 
swets the disciples made. John the Baptist and 
Elijah were no mean characters. Were either of 
those two men living? When did they die? Did 
people know they were dead? What did ple 
moan, then, by saying that Jesus was either of those 
two? 

Without any comment on this, Jesus asked, be- 
ginning his question with a ‘‘ But” which was indeed 
a comment, for the disciples’ answer to the same 
question. The disciple who usually spoke first an- 
swered. 

Peter's answer is recorded differently by the three 
Gospel writers who give this incident. Get three of 
your class to read the three records, in the following 
order: Mark 8 : 29; Lukeg:20; Matthew 16: 16. 

* There is no contradiction in these three records, but 
this is a good illustration of the fact that God, in in- 
spiring the writing of the Scriptures, did not intend 
that the same event, or even the same conversation, 
when recorded by different inspired writers, should 
be given in identically the same words, any more 
than would be the case with different writers to-day 
describing a single event. You might suggest to 
your class that some day they can take up the study 
of the differences (not contradictions) between the 
four Gospels, and learn why we have four, and what 
special purpose and standpoint each writer had. 

_What does the word ** Christ” mean in its full sig- 
nificance (Riddle, v. 29) ? 

Peter's answer was the right one, the one above 
all others that the young Nazarene longed to hear. 
But Peter did not know what his own answer meant. 

It was as though you should go into a jewelry store 
with a good deal of money in your pocket, perhaps 
several hundred dollars, to look over some of the 
beautiful stones there. Suppose finally you should 
pick up a very attractive one, saying, “I'll take 
this,” and the jeweler should say quietly, ‘That 
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wil! cost you twenty-five thousand dollars.” Peter 
knew how to choose the pearl of great price, but 
he did not yet know what his choice was going to 
cost him. 

Here is the heart of your lesson: ‘he cost of con- 
Sessing Christ. Wait,—that is only half of it, though 
it is the harder half ; the cost and the gain of con- 
Jessing Christ. Now we begin to see what our 
opinion of one Person in history has to do with our 
daily life. Your class cannot escape: answering the 
question which Christ asked his disciples. Read 
Dr. Goss’s impressive putting of this truth, in his first 
paragraph. 

If you wish to touch upon the question why Jesus 
at once forbade the disciples to tell any one that he 
was the Christ, read Dr. Weston’s article in The 
Sunday School Times of March 5, page 134, and see 
Professor Riddle’s comments this week on verse 30. 

Jesus now began to tell the disciples about the 
hardest thing they would have to bear: seeing him 
despised, rejected, killed as a criminal, and rise 
again from the dead. Peter overlooked the glorious 
ending, as we all do so often, and protested. What 
happens? One minute Peter is being praised by our 
Lord in words such as he never used to any other 
man (Matt. 16 ; 17-19) ; the next minute Jesus is tell- 
ing Peter he is working with. Satan! Are not we 
like him? Don’t we.often go from the heights to the 
depths? Are we not in greatest danger of Satan's 
attacks just when we are highest, because ‘‘ we think 
we stand” in our own strength ? 

But Jesus was not to be alone in giving up his: life. 
To do the same thing, willingly, gladly, was the 
price Peter must pay for the Pearl he had ‘so loyally 
chosen. And it is the price you and I must pay. 
Not bodily crucifixion, probably, though many of our 
Lord's followers have. had even that, but just as 
truly a crucifixion of self. Don't try to smooth away 
this cost. Don’t try to explain it away. The boy or 
girl or teacher who is not ready to kill self, who has 
not already offered up self to the Master, cannot con- 
fess Christ as Christ must be confessed—or rejected. 
Crucifyifig self 7s hard. Dr. Forbush’s last para- 
graph suggests some practical questions that face 

ys and girls in confessing Christ. Dr. Goss’s third 
paragraph tells what denying self means,—and it 
means a great deal more than some of us think. 

But it was harder for the disciples to confess Christ 
than it is for us, as Dr. Dunning’s third paragraph, 
and Dean Sanders’s third and fourth paragraphs, 
show. What reasons had the disciples for doing so 
(Dunning, fourth paragraph)? What reasons have 
we? Is there any gain in speaking out our confes- 
sion (McLaren, fourth paragraph)? That * follow- 
ing Christ secretly ” is not following him is shown by 
Dr. Banks's closing illustration. 

But the Pearl is better than its price. Nothin 
that we lose for Christ is worth what we gain. G 
always has better things ahead for us than we know 
{see Dr. Banks's first illustration). There is nothing 
confusing in the choice : loss of all versus gain of 
all; Christ’s final nition versus Christ's final 
rejection of us (v. 38). If we have already made the 
choice, are we daily true toit? If we have not yet 
made the choice, is there any time so good as to-day ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures as a help in interesting your class in 
the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quarter's set,— 
thirteen different pictures, cach on a separate sheet of 
enameled paper. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


FTER the circuit through Tyre and Sidon and 
the return to Decapelle, * sol occurred the 
feeding of the four thousand, which is carefully 

distinguished from the previous feeding of the five 
thousand. From the east side of the lake Jesus and 
his disciples crossed to Dalmanutha (Matthew, 
‘* Magadan,” not ‘‘Magdala”). Either in this re- 
ion, or possibly at Capernaum, fresh opposition met 
esus, who then withdrew to the northeast shore of 
the lake. The disciples forgot to take bread, and 
misunderstood a warning against the leaven of the 





Pharisees. As they proceeded northward toward 
Bethsaida (Julias), Jesus performed a raqual heal- 
ing upon a blind man (peculiar to Mark’. he jour- 


neys at this period of the ministry were not aimless, 
but, while occasioned by. the opposition in Galilee, 
furnished opportunities for training the Twelve, of 
which the lesson is a conspicuous instance. 
Place.—-The journey noted in verse 27 was along 
the valley of the upper Jordan, from its mouth to 
Czsarea Philippi,—an important city about twenty 
miles north of the Sea of Galilee, at the base of Mt. 
Hermon. It was.named Cesarea Philippi, to distin- 
ish it from Caesarea on the Mediterranean, by 
hilip the tetrarch: Banias is the present name. 
Time.—In the summer of year of Rome 782,—that 
is, A.D. 29. 
Persons.—Jesus and the twelve disciples, Simon 
Peter being most prominent ; a multitude, however, 
was present at the close of the discourse (v. 34). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 27.— Went forth: From the neighborhood 
of Bethsaida (Julias), See verse 22.—/nlo the vil- 
lages of Caesarea Philippi : Not into the city itself. 
— U’ho do mer say that i am? ** Whom” is ungram- 
matical, and due to the Greek construction : ‘‘ Whom 
do men say me to be?” Matthew has ‘‘ the Son of 
man is.” 

Verse 28.—One of the prophets : Luke adds, * is 
risen again,” which is implied here. Matthew in- 
serts, ‘‘ and others, Jeremiah.” 

Verse 29.—/Peler answereth and satth unto him, 
Thou art the Christ: That is, the Messiah promised 
tothe Jews. Matthew adds, ‘‘ the Son of the living 
God.” Luke has, ‘‘ The Christ of God.” Attempts 
have been made to weaken the sense of *‘ the Son of 
the living God," but the context in Matthew shows 
that it is to be taken in the highest sense. At this 
= belongs the report of the conversation with 

‘eter (Matt. 16 : 17-19). 

Verse 30.— That they should tell no man of him: 
Matthew and Luke record this charge, which was in- 
tended to preclude a premature announcement of his 
Messiahship, since the disciples were not yet suffi- 
ciently trained to proclaim this truth. The subse- 
quent context shows how little they understood as 
yet respecting his mission. 

Verse 31.—He began: Matthew, ‘* From that 
time,” marking an epoch in his instruction of the 
disciples.— The Son of man must suffer : Matthew 
inserts, ‘‘Go unto Jerusalem.”—A/fer three days : 
Matthew and Luke, “‘ the third day,’ the twe phrases 
being equivalent. According to the better attested 
text, Mark always uses the form “‘ after three days, 
in this connection. , 

Verse 32:—Spake the saying openly: Peculiar to 
Mark.— 700k Aim : Laid hoid of him to interrupt. 
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Verse 33.—Gel thee behind me, Satan: Compare 
Matthew 4: 10, in the account of the temptation: — 
Thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of 
men: Peter's view of things was purely human, not 
according to God’s view. Matthew inserts, *‘ Thou 
art a stumbling block unto me.’”’ Luke omits any 
reference to this. 

Verse 34.—// any man would come after me: 
‘*Any man" is better attested than ‘* whosoever ;” 
‘would’ is preferable to ‘‘ will,” since the latter 
might be taken as the sign of the future tense, 
whereas ‘‘ willeth to come” is the literal sense.— 
Follow me: Here continued action is indicated, 
while the other terms refer to single acts. 

Verse 35.—His life shall lose it: ‘' Life” is here 
used in two senses,—lower (or earthly) life and 
higher (or heavenly and spiritual) life. In each of 
the double contrasts ‘‘ life,” in the first half of the 
contrast, means lower life, and in the second half the 
higher is referred to, In the second contrast this is 
shown by the phrase for my sake and te wo 
which can only apply to the lower life. he term 
here used often means ‘‘ soul,” but it is improper to 


we 
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introduce into this passage a third sense. Hence 
the American Revisers omit throughout the margin 
** Or, soul,” of the English Revision. 

Verses 36, 37.—His life: In these verses the refer- 
ence is to the higher, true life. Compare Luke 9: 
25, ‘‘ lose or forfeit his own self.” ‘* Forfeit’’ repre- 
sents a different term from ‘ lose.” Hence the 

hrase ‘‘ lose his own soul” is doubly incorrect, and 
it is unfortunate that it is so prevalent. 

Verse 38.— When he cometh in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels: The reterence is to 
the second advent, or parousia, as it is usually termed 
in the Epistles. The division of chapters is unfortu- 
nate. Chapterg : 1 is the conclusion of the discourse 
(comp. Matthew and Luke), the prediction there re- 
corded referring to the institution of the Christian 
dispensation, not to the second advent. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 


One does not have to be ignorant of public opinion 
in order to be independent of it. 


al 


The Cross for Christ and for Us 


By Alexander 


ZESAREA PHILIPPI and its ‘‘ towns” 
were far away from the scenes of Christ's 
Galilean ministry, and the comparative se- 
clusion was probably the reason for his 
withdrawing the disciples thither, that the 
solemn and unwelcome new lesson, which it 
was now time to make very emphatic, might sink into 
their minds and hearts. e needed quiet for himself, 
too, on the threshold of a new epoch in his ministry. 
The first stage in our lesson is the gathering into 
clear consciousness and distinct expression what the 
disciples had already learned. They were about to 
be promoted toa higher class, and to begin a new 
subject, in Christ's: school, and naturally, as wise 
teachers do, the teacher examined the scholars before 
shifting them wp, to make sure that they were 
rounded in what they had been learning hitherto. 
lence the two questions as to the popular estimate 
of Jesus and, in sharp antithesis, as to their concep- 
tion of him. Why should the first of the two have 
been put? What did it matter what the superficial 
multitude thought of him? But it did matter, and 
it does matter, that Jesus’ disciples should see very 
clearly the gulf that separates them from ‘the 
world,” and so should be driven to cling more closely 
to him, and to grasp more tightly the faith that dis- 
—- them. 
hy was the second question put? According to 
od Gospel, the joyous exclamation, ‘‘ We have 
ound the Messias,” was what brought Peter to Jesus 
at first, and both Philip and Nathanael had expressed 
the full-orbed conviction of his being the Messiah at 
the time of their becoming disciples. But we are all 
in danger of losing our grip of fundamental truths by 
the very fact of taking them for granted, and so not 
keeping them before our minds ; and therefore we 
need, as the disciples doubtless needed, to be often 
sent back to them, in order to renew their power over 
us by renewed centemplationofthem, That was one 
reason for the question, and it may suggest practical 
considerations as to our duty in regard to the truths 
which we imagir2 ourselves to hold most firmly. 
Another reason, equally applicable to us all, was 
the wonderful increase of clearness and power which 
any conviction gains by being put into definite words. 
True, we may talk awayour beliefs, but we never 
hold any of them firmly until we have spoken them. 
We clear and deepen our faith in the very act of 
speaking it. To speak blows away, as it were, the 
haze that gathers round our thoughts when they are 
only thoughts, If you wish to learn a thing, teach it, 
said some one, If you wish to nourish a faith, speak it. 
Yet another reason for the question was, as we 
have said, that the disciples, being examined, as it 
were, before being led into higher truth, should 
clearly see that Christ’s Messiahship was the very 
sum and substance of all the past teaching. Fur- 
nished with that conviction they were ready for a new 
step. And not only so, but the question implied 
that the conviction of his Messiahship needed some- 
thing more before the teaching was complete or the 
conviction perfected. 
So Mark, omitting the great eulogium on Peter, 
ove 4 because Peter was his informant, and partly 
cause he is intent on the sequence of thought be- 
tween the lesson hitherto learned and the one about 
to be taught, goes on at once to tell what the new 
teaching was, only interposing the charge to ‘‘ tell no 
man of him.” Thet charge itself implied that they 
had only learned half their lesson, and _ that to blare 
abroad their belief in his Messiahship would be to 
speak a half-truth, proverbially mischievous, and, in 
this case, likely to lead to wild hopes and political 
disturbances, “ Jesus is the Messiah" was the sum 
of the first volume of his great lessen bock, but there 
was a second volume, which he now solemnly opened 
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before the disciples’ startled eyes. . It seemed to 
them written within and without with lamentation 
and wo. Its sum was, ‘‘the Messiah must suffer,” 
and that teaching would shatter any but the strong- 
est faith. 

But mark how Jesus here brings in that solemn 
‘*must” which he so often appealed to. He knew 
that his whole career was —" not only by a great 
law, but bythe Father’s will. He knew from the 
beginning that he ‘‘ must be about the Father’s busi- 
ness” or ‘‘ix the Father’s house.” He knew from 
the first that ‘‘the Son of man must be lifted up.” 
He knew what his work was to be,—even the redemp- 
tion of the world, and how it had to be done,—by the 
death on the cross.’ When he put away the tempter’s 
offer of the kingdoms of the world he knew that he 
was choosing the path of suffering and death, and 
then, as always, he bowed his head to that ‘‘ must’”’ 
that ruled his life. But it was no necessity imposed 
on him from without, nor was it reluctantly accepted. 
That ‘‘law"’ was ** within his heart.”” He must, be- 
cause he would, and he woult because he loved. He 
was no unwilling victim, but a free-will offering. 
Beneath the apparent»harshness of that ‘‘ must" lies 
the sweet tenderness of ‘‘ he loved me and gave him- 
self for me.” 

This new teaching does not imply that the thought 
of the cross as the inevitable end. had’ newly forced 
itself on Jesus. That favorite idea.of many. modern 
critics is flatly contradicted if we believe John’s Gos- 
pel (John 2: 19;.3:: 14), and there are veiled hints in 
the other Gospels prior to this,—such as the allusion 
to the bridegroom's being taken away, and the Son 
of man's coming to give himself a ransom, and 
others. _ was nota martyr who makes up his 
mind to die rather than desert his convictions. His 
death was not the penalty of being faithful to his 
work, but it was the center of his work, and the 
shadow of the cross stretched before him all his life. 
What was new at this great epoch was neither his 
anticipation nor his utterance of it, but the plainness 
and emphasis of that utterance. The earlier convic- 
tion, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ,’’ having been registered 
and confirmed, this truth, ‘‘the Christ must suffer,” 
was laid beside it, to the horror of the disciples, and 
the momentary staggering of their faith. 

Mark, no doubt, followed Peter's express injunc- 
tions on recording the Lord's rebuke, and omitting 
the Lord's eulogium. But we best estimate the se- 
verity of that rebuke if we contrast it with the eulo- 
gium. A few moments before Jesus had recognized 
the voice of the divine Spirit in the Apostle’s confes- 
sion, and now he detects as clearly the voice of Satan 
in his audacious ‘‘rebuke.” How quickly a good 
man may fall from the height of a divine inspiration 
down to ‘‘savoring the things that be of men,” and 
being a very mouthpiece of the Devil! There was 
that in the sinless humanity of Jesus which neces- 
sarily and innocently shrank from the cross, and felt 
the power of the temptation. But, blessed be his 
divine love, the temptation never climbed to the 
region of his will, and he never wavered in his pur- 
pose to die, because he never varied in the love that 
sent him to.be the Saviour of the world 

We can only point in a word to the solemn practi- 
cal bearing of the last part of the lesson on the 
Christian life. Thecross is the necessity for all noble 
life. It is the ground of our salvation and of all our 
ho But it is also the pattern of our lives, and it is 
vain to say that we are trusting to it unless we are 
taking up our own. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Confession of sin és insufficient without confession 
of the Saviour. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


) —, By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -~ 





‘* A ND Jesus went ForTH, AND His DISCIPLES, INTO 
A THE VILLAGES OF CA@SAREA PuILippi.”—Shweir 
is the name of the mountain village where I 
have lived most of the time since 1893, but ‘‘ the vil- 
lages of Shweir” indicate three or more adjacent vil- 
lages and hamlets attached to my town for govern- 
mental, taxation, and other purposes, and it is in the 
light of this explanation that ‘‘her towns” in Jere- 
miah 19 : 15 is to be understood. In American phra- 
seology Czesarea Philippi is the county town, and all 
villages within the county are her villages. This 
Cesarea is picturesquely situated at the base of a 
southern ridge of Hermon, and overlooks the basin of 
the upper Jordan adjacent to the waters of Merom 
(Josh. 11: 5', now known as the lake of Huleh, and is 
sharply to be distinguished from Cesarea of the Book 
of Acts, whose ruins lie to the south of Carmel by the 
sea. The town of this lesson, however, bore the name 
of Cesarea Philippi during the age of the apostles 
only. Before and after tnat time it was Paneas, and 
this latter is still its name. Ptolemais (Acts 21 : 7) is 
another similar case in point. Before and since the 
apostolic age it was, what it is now, Acho. Query: 
Had the three Gospels, which calt Paneas ‘‘ Ceesarea 
Philippi,” and the Book of Acts, which names Acho 
‘* Ptolemais,” been written, not at, but long before or 
long after, the lifetime of the apostles, under what 
names would these two towns have been- mentioned ? 
Would a writer on Canadian affairs call Toronto 
‘* Little York” now, or twenty years ago? 

‘*GeT THEE Bentnp Me, Satan.”—Recently an 
acquaintance of ours, an old» man, was paying his 
respects to a bishop of the Eastern Church, of whom 
he was a playmate sixty or seventy yearsago. ‘‘ Do 
you remember; Abu Ibrahim,” said ‘the bishop, 
‘where we played, and when I cleared the rushing 
brook, just at the cataract below the pear-tree?” 
Abu Ibrahim answered, ‘‘ Truly, my Lord, thou 
wert ever a devil” (she¢dén). If his lordship had any 
moral+te: point out he ep gm short of it, and: our 
neighbors do not consider the remark of Abu Ibrahim 
to have been in good taste. Nevertheless, the name 
and the person named ‘‘ Devil,” or ‘‘Satan,” is less 
offensive and more frequently.used among. Orientals 
than among.Americans. Evervbody believes that 
Abu Ibrahim merely meant that the bishop, when a 
boy, was strong and clever, and the-phrase ‘‘ He isa 
devil” may merely mean that hé’is smart. But 
our Lord never used the word in any such sense. 
Peter’s idea and words meant 'the thwarting of God’s 
purpose. No reference to Oriental customs, usage, or 
thought, can reduce the severity of the rebuke. 


SHweir, Mr. Lesanon, Syria, 
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Pictures beautifully reproduced from actual photo- 
graphs of Bible lands and customs get attention in any 
class. Thirteen such views, each on a separate sheet 
of enameled paper, make up The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures for the Second Quarter. Ten cents 


Sor the set of thirteen. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Better Farther On 


HOSOEVER shall lose his life for my sake 
W and the gospel’s shall save it (v. 35). A 
prominent English minister relates this beau- 

tiful story : On Christmas eve I walked through my 
garden in company with a little child, who wanted 
me to show him what I had growing there. As we 
came to one corner of it he asked me to pluck for 
him, or allow him to pluck for himself, a little rose- 
bud that had been touched by the frost, and was 
hanging on a thorny stem rather higher than the 
little fellow's head. I said, ‘‘ No, not that one ; it is 
not worth your while.” He obeyed me, and came 
away in response to the touch of my guiding,hand, 
But I noticed that he was looking back as we walked 
on. He was straining his eyes towards that with- 
ered rose on the thorny stem, and I knew that he 
would like to go back to pluck that one, and to 
bring it with him. But I knew where I was going. 
Round the corner, in what we gall the old Dutch 
garden, there is a south wall, and on that there were 
growing, at Christmas time, roses that the frost had 
never touched. I reached higher than he could reach, 
and gave him one as beautiful as the June flower 
could have been, and he forgot that frosted rose on 
the thorny stem in the garden that he left behind. 
He might have seen it a little sooner than he did if 
he had turned his eyes in the way that I was look- 
ing. You and I are only children of a larger growth, 
andthat is the way we do with Ged. ‘We strain our 
eyes backward when he means us,.to look forward. 











LESSON FOR APRIL 10 


We think of the ideal that hath been, he points us to 
that which is to be. God's best is yet to come. 


The Globe and the Skeleton 

For what doth it profit a man, to gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his life? (v. 36.) It is said that 
there stands a globe of the world at one end of a 
library in Dublin, and a skeleton of a man at the 
other, which was intended by the keen-brained old 
librarian who so arran it to suggest that anes 
a man were lord of all that he sees in the map of the 
world, yet he must die, and become himself a map 
of mortality ; and therefore, if the Devil tempt him 
with a view of all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them, he may resist him with these words of 
our Saviour. 


A Proof of 
For whosoever shall be ashamed o me (v.38). St. 
Augustine, in his ‘* Confessions,” relates an interest- 
ing story of a man named Victorinus, who was a 
very celebrated man of his time in Rome, and a man 
who had a great many friends among the heathen. 
He was brought to believe on the Lo esus Christ 
as the divine Saviour from sin, and did himself pray 
for forgiveness. Afterwards he went to see a friend 
named Simplicianus, and told him secretly, as if in 
the strictest confidence, cautioning him not to tell 
anybody, that he was a Christian. But Simplicianus 
had a cle arer idea of what it meant to be a Christian, 
and so he answered, ‘‘I will not believe thee to be a 
Christian till I see thee openly profess it in the 
church.” At first Victorinus derided his answer, and 
said, ‘‘ What! Do the church walls make a Chris- 
tian?” But a little later, on reading the words of 
esus about those who were ashamed of him, he went 
ack to his friend, and openly professed himself to 
be a Christian. 


New York Ciry. 


God's truth is never perfectly revealed until the 
time is fully ripe. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


UT who say ye that Tam ? (v.29.) One of the mys- 
B teries of human life is this,—that, while the opin- 
ion we form about the nature of any other person- 
age imhistory will affect our character and destiny 
but ‘slightly, it can be shown beyond a doubt that our 
opinion about the nature of Jesus Christ does so pro- 
foundly. If we ignore him, we lose the greatest one 
influence that has operated on the race, If we be- 
lieve him to be a mere man, we cut ourselves out of 
those associations that link us with the mo&t vital 
facts of the past and the most potent energies of the 
present. If we believe him to be + we accept a 
theory that involves us in a life of self-denial and 
consecration. No one can escape from the dilemma. 
It is impossible to avoid the Nazarene. He will not 
be treated asa myth. He insists upon an answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Who say ye that I am?” It is im- 
possible that a mere man could have so driven hu- 
manity into a corner as not to let an individual 
escape without expressing an opinion as to the mer- 
its of his claim to be the Lord and Master of the soul. 
Unless all signs fail, he is steadily forcing Asia and 
Africa into the dilemma into which he has put Europe 
and America. Make an experiment. Find a grown- 
up man or woman among your acquaintances whose 
charaeter and destiny have not been affected by 
their answer to the question, ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ?” And then find one man in a thousand 
whose life and character has been affected by their 
answer to the a ** What think ye of Alexan- 
der, Cesar, Plato, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, St. 
Augustine, Dante, Goethe, or Shakes 
et thee behind me, Satan (v. 43). his was a sud- 
den, swift, and scathing rebuke. Pcter wasevidenti 
animated by a kindly sentiment in offering his ~ A 
vice. Why, then, should the gentle young rabbi de- 
nounce him so violently and call him by the Devil’s 
name? The reason is meng revealed. No advice 
is safe that grows out of mere worldly wisdom. The 
shrewdest and most calculating og oe even 
though he have the proverbs and the maxims of 
every race and age upon his tongue, cannot be 
trusted to counsel you in the great crises of your 
soul's history unless he takes another world and God 
into his view. The difference between the point of 
view of a mere inan of this world and a true man of 
the other world is immeasurable. What good is the 
advice of a ground-hog about flying, or of an angle- 
worm about walking ? 

Let him deny himself (v. 34). The meaning of 
that phrase is not ‘‘ let a man deny himself’’—things. 
That is part of the meaning, and an important part. 
Life consists very largely in refusing our appetites 
and tastes the objects of their gratification. They 
can be glutted as well as stinted, and surfeit is as bad 
as starvation. But ‘let him deny himself” means 


are?” 


let him deny his selfhood. Let him deny to his ego- 
ustical, assertive, aggressive, domineering self the 


right to reign. What is the root trouble with all the 
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wicked and unhappy in the world? -Selfish- 
ness. Self sticks out every pore like the quills 
upon a fretful porcupine. Goclose to a coop in which 
a hen has been confined to break her of setting, and 
see how her cross old head sticks out of every open- 
ing big enough to let it through. It's the way self 
sticks out of the average man. Christianity is its 
repression,—the denial of its right to reign, the en- 
thronement of God in its place. 

And take up his cross (v. 34). Most of us waste 
more time and take more trouble ‘avoiding ” our 
crosses than would be required for ‘* bearing” them, 
ust as thieves work harder to make a living by steal- 
ing than honest men do by labor. We say ‘' we bear 
our crosses,” but we must not forget that sometimes 
our crosses ‘‘ bear" us. No power is greater than the 
mye f and carrying power of a cross. ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee, e’en though it be a cross that rais- 
eth me.” I donot mean that it is easy to bear the 
cross, but I do know that in most cases the man who 
stoops to pick one up picks up also a pair of wings 
with it. 

And follow me (v. 34). 1 have found more light 
and comfort in those three words than any others (I 
had almost said) in the whole Bible. They clear the 
air of theological speculation as a breeze blows 
through fogs or the sun breaks through mists. I have 
been tangled up a thousand times by the phrase 
** believe me,” but not once by ‘' follow me.” ‘Faith"’ 
may be a psychological mystery, but ‘ following” 
has daylight plainness and simplicity written on its 
face. always come. back to those three words, like 
the dove ‘to the ark, when I have found no rest for 
the soles of my feet by hovering over the sea of theo- 
logical and metaphysical speculation. 

For whosoever would save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever, etc. (v. 35). The soul that grasps 
that paradox with both hands, and hangs on to it un- 
til death, possesses a clue to the deepest riddle of 
life. The principle embodied in :t is a spiritual law 
as universal and irrefragible as gravity. Self-seek- 
ing is self-losing—in the long run. We are des- 
tined to be dispossessed of all the acquisitions of 
mere selfishness, All working for others with per- 
sonal aggrandizement as.the secret end.is as fatal as 
direct self-seeking. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


bf 


Nothing proves our courage like the prospect of 
contempt. 
td! 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


“Who say ye that 1 am?" 
5. The Promised Prophet : 
One of the prophets (28). 


egg . ++ will raise up. . . a prophet (Deut. 18 : 15). 
‘his is the prophet, Jesus (Matt. 21 : r£). 
Jesus, ... a prophet mighty in deed (Luke 24 : 19). 


2. The Anointed King: 
Thou art the Christ (29). 
Where is he. . . born King? (Matt. 2: 2.) 
The Son of God ;. . . King of Israel (John 1 : 49). 
Thy King cometh unto thee ( Matt. 21 : 5s). 
3- The Sin-Bearer : 
Must suffer,... be killed, ... rise again (31). 
- Wounded for our transgressions (Isa. 53 : 4-6). 
—— by his blood, ... saved (Rom. 5 9). 
edeemed . . . with precious blood (1 Pet. 1: 18, 19). 
4. The Discerner of Spirits. 
Get thee behind me, Satan (32, 33). 
of Jehovah shall rest upon him (Isa. 12 : 2, 3). 
e... knew what was in man (John 2 : 2s). 
I am he that searcheth the. . . hearts (Rev. 2 : 23). 
5- The Leader of Men. 
Come after me, .. . follow me (34, 35). 
Why call ye me, Lord, .. . do not? (Luke 6 : 46.) 
If any man serve me, . . . follow me (John 12 : 26). 
Take my yoke upon you ( Matt. 11 : 28-30). 
6. The Returning One. 
Son of man... cometh in the glory (38). 
Ye shall see the Son of man. . . coming ( Matt. 26 : 64). 
This Jesus. . . shall so come (Acts 1 : 11). 
The Lord himself shall descend (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 


al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. Where was Jesus with his disciples at 
the time of this lesson? What question did he 

ask of them? What was their reply? What was 
the reply of Peter to this same question? What, 
then, did our Lord teach his disciples about himself ? 
What did Peter do on this account? Was Peter’s 
action right, or wrong? What did Jesus then teach 
about our following him?' What is it to ‘‘ take up 


our cross”? Tell what the Master said about our 
- , F . 
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him: 

Now turn to the matter of cross-bearing and crown- 
wearing. Ask the school whether we can ever wear 
the crown of learning without the cross of studying. 
Show how in all life we have to bear the cross if we 
would wear the crown. The doctor, the lawyer, the 
business man, each knows well that to achieve suc- 
cess he must work hard. Is it pleasant to work so 
hard? No, not in itself considered. Our public- 
school scholars know that to succeed they must spend 
many hours at their studies. Now put on the board 
the words found below; To Wear the Crown I Must 
Bear the Cross. This is the universal law in this 
world, in all things secular. And it is no different in 
things spiritual. If I am ashamed of Jesus, and not 
willing for his sake to take up my cross, how can I 
expect at last to wear the crown of glory. Now have 
some teacher with a clear voice read Revelation 
3:21: ‘*He that overcometh, I will give to him to sit 
down with me in my throne, as I also overcame, and 
sat down with my Father in his throne.” Do we 
want to sit on that throne of glory? Then we must 
be willing to bear our cross daily, and follow the 
Master here. Now have the whole school sing the 
hymn, 

‘* Jesus, and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of thee? ’’ 


Then close with prayer that all here may stand fast 
for their Lord in spite of all opposition. 





TO WEAR 
THE CROWN 
| MUST BEAR 
THE CROSS 











New York City. 


oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book *' Bible Songs "') 


** Jesus, and shall it ever be?"’ Psalm 16 : 1-11. 


‘*T'm not ashamed to own my Lord."’ (17 : I-10. 232 1-5.) 

** Sing of Jesus, sing forever."’ Psalm 18 : 46 

** One there is, above all others." sae, Se 3 G50 

“Come, ye that love the Savivur's {21° '%-"# = 3" + 9-®@) 
name."" Psalm 27 : 1-7. 

“There is no name so sweet on (37 : 1-5. ° SS : 1-4.) 
earth."’ : . 

What will you do with the king naa | ig 
called Jesus?" ent eh : 1-6.) 


** Let us endeavor to speak for the 


Psalm 119 : 31-36. 
Master.’’ 


(173 : 31-36. 246: 1-6.) 


Men are better known by their wishes than by 
their words. 


|Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 


Lesson Plan: A Good Soldier Promises to Follow 
his Leader anywhere. The Disciples had 
Promised to Follow Jesus because he was the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God. Jesus Knew 
Hard Trials were Coming, and Wished to Pre- 
pare them Beforehand, 


Lesson Story: He Told them about it One Day as 
they Journeyed. 


Lesson Aim: We Must be Ready to Follow wherever 
he Leads. 


INTRODUCTION. 


When a amy Sage becomes a soldier, he promises 
to do whatever his leader commands, and to follow 
wherever he leads. It is easy to follow the leader 
when the band is playing, and all the soldiers are 
marching together, dressed in clean, bright uniforms, 
while friends are cheering and waving flags. Atother 
times it is very hard, for they must march through 
dust or mud, or over stony roads. Their clothes 
become soiled, their feet become sore, they are often 
hungry and sleepy, yet they must keep on marching 
through the night. They do so because they love 
their Teader and their country. Those were brave 
men who went with Hobson into Santiago harbor. 








REVIEW. 

(Including the incidents that occurred at SD and 
Sidon.) Near the Sea of Galilee the disciples had 
promised to foliow pe. They had listened to his 
teaching and preaching, and had seen him heal many 


























































































































































































































who were sick, 
him then, but Jesus knew hard trials 
were coming, about which he wanted to 
tell them. 


sea, where he hoped they would not be 


known, and could be alone; but he could | 


not be hid. A woman whose daughter 
was sick heard of him, and begged him 
to heal her. Wherever Jesus went he 
was the same kind helper, so he made 


ner well because of her mother’s faith. | 
After that, in another place, a deaf and | 


dumb man was brought tohim. When 


Jesus had prayed, and touched his ears | 


and tongue, the man could hear and 
speak. Afterwards a blind man was 
brought, so he touched his eyes, and 
made him see. Many people wondered 
who he was. 


Lesson StTory. 

Again, he started on a journey with 
his disciples toward Cesarea Philippi. 
As they walked along he said, ‘‘ Who do 
men say that Iam?” The disciples 
had heard different ones speaking about 
him, so they answered, ‘‘Some say you 
are John the Baptist, others think you 
are Elijah or one of the prophets.”’ Then 
Jesus said.‘‘ But who say ye that lam?” 
Peter was always the first to speak, so 
he answered, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” eee was 
pleased to hear that, and to know that 
they believed in him. When Jesus was 
baptized the voice from heaven had said, 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

Then Jesus began to tell them the sad 
part of the story,—how he must soon 
suffer many things and leave them, be- 
cause the leaders of the people would 
not believe that he was the Son of God; 
that they would take him and kill him, 
but that after three days he would rise 
again. Peter could not believe it, and 
told Jesus it must not be. conus told 
him that Satan was tempting him not to 
believe it, but that it was true, So far 
it(had: been easy for the disciples to fol- 
low him. He knew how much harder it 
woanld he when he was gone, so he told 
them about it. Other people had gath- 
ered to hear him speak, so. he said, ‘‘ If 
any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.’’ (Place in blackboard out- 
line, ‘* Jesus said, Follow me."’) 

He wondered whether, when the hard 
trials came, and they were alone, they 
would be strong enough to keep on do- 
ing right. He said,‘ 
save his life shall lose it,’’ete. You know 
that, tosave his life, a soldier must some- 


times lose an arm or a leg; but that is | 


It ws not hard to follow | 


They took a journey to a} 
new part of the country, near the great | 


hosoever would | 


The Lesson for Boys | 
and Girls 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. 
Forbush’s methods of teaching, and containin 
suggestive lists of simple itlustrative apparatus with 
other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained two two-cent stamps from The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.] 


W* LEFT Jesus last week sailing to 
meet his foes. Let us use last 
week's map to follow his journey. 
He comes to Magadan from the barren | 
highlands of the east shore to the fertile | 
valley on the west. But what a wel- | 
come! ‘Tell about Napoleon's return | 
from Elba. ‘Those old enemies the | 
Pharisees, and these new ones the Sad- | 
ducees (Matt. 16:1), are at the very | 
shore with words by which to tempt him, 
and alienate the few friends yet faithful. 
What did his answer mean? (Matt. | 
16: 2-4.) How did his outdoor life sug- | 
gest these words? And now he leaves 
them, since his message is given, and 
takes his last sail upon his beloved lake 
with the fishermen, past Capernaum and 
Bethsaida, to the place of the feeding 
of the five thousand. What severe words 
did Jesus say at about this time of these 
places ? (Matt. 11: 21-23.) Why? (Matt, 
11: 20.) Mark this journey on the maps, 
Now trace their foot journey up to Ceesa- 
rea Philippi. The Underwood photo- 
raph shows the marvelous source of the 
lesden, the old temple ruins, and the 
slope of Hermon. Jesus asks the Twelve 
what people say about him. « If you 
wished to know this of yourself, whom 
would you ask? How long had these 
men been with him now? In what 
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different places? n what circum- 
stances? What had they shared to- 
ether? What suffered ? 
Vhat learned ?. What had the‘past few 


weeks taught them ? Trace Peter's ideas | 


about Jesus from the beginning: his 
first sight of Jesus (John 1 : 40-42); how 
it came about, and what the one who 
brought him to Jesus though: of Jesus 
then; what kindness he saw Jesus do 
first. (John 2: 1-11); what deed of cou- 
rage (John 2: 13-22); how Jesus called 
him (Luke 5 : 2-10) ; words and acts that 
shaped his opinion after this, what he 
had. heard the people say about Jesus 
(John 6: 14). 

How did the Twelve answer Jesus’ 
question ? (v. 28.) If you were asked at 
that time who Jesus was, — your- 
self in Peter’s place what would you 
answer? What did Peter answer? 
(Matt. 16 : 16.) How did Jesus show 
his approval ? (Matt: 16:17.) Why had 


bétter than to lose his life. Jesus taught | he named Simon, Peter ? (Matt. 16: 18.) 
them that it was better for a man to lose | Why was such confession like a founda- 


his life doing right than to lose his soul | tion stone to the church of God ? 


How 


by doing wrong, He said, ‘‘ What doth | are all the apostles later called founda- 


it profit a man, to gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life ? For what should a 
man give in exchange for his life?” 
Some of the people who heard him were 
spending all their time to get the good 
things of this world for themselves, but 
did not think of their souls. Jesusknew 
that, when the hard trials came, some 
would be ashamed to own that the 
were his friends, sc he told them that if 
any of them were ashamed of him on 
earth he would be ashamed of them be- 
fore his Father in heaven. 

We know that Jesus was the Christ, 
the Son of God. When hard trials come, 
do you think you can be brave enough 
to say, ‘‘I will follow Jesus’? (add to 
the outline.) 

Sheep follow the good shepherd over 
rough, steep roads, and through dark 
valleys, because he leads them to fresh 
green pastures on the other side. Jesus, 
the Good Shepherd, said, ‘‘ Follow me.” 
Sing, 

** Follow, follow, I will follow Jesus, 

Anywhere, everywhere, I will follow 

on,’’ etc. 





reser wict. FOLLOW Sesus 








| always be made ? (Luke g: 25.) 








Peoria, ILL. 
< 


The fellowship of his sufferings is 
the vestibule to the friendship of our 
Sovereign. . 








tion stones ? (Eph. 2: 19-21.) How are 
all the faithful thus called ? (Rev. 3 : 12.) 
How did Peter fail once later in his con- 
fession ? How did he finally succeed ? 
(Acts 2: 32-41.) What did Peter say later 
in his writings about foundation stones ? 
(1 Pet. 2: 4-7.) What about confessing 
Christ among his enemies? (1 Pet. 3: 
14, 15.) How do these words refer to 
his own experiences ? 

What mistake do you think Peter 
made in verses 31 and 32? How did 
Jesus mean that his ‘* foundation stone” 
could become so soon a ‘ stumbling- 
stone”? Why “ must” Jesus suffer ? 

Now we come to the way ‘‘ any man” 
can confess Christ. Read verse 34. 
This was said to the many as well as the 
Twelve. Assign previously for report 
at this moment : How did Polycarp con- 
fess Christ ? How the people in the Cata- 
combs? How Augustine? How King 
Alfred? How Edward the Confessor ? 
How Luther? How Ridley ? How Wes- 
ley? Did they all do it by dying for 
Christ? Did they make themselves 
worse by doing it ? 

What great choice did Jesus say must 
ow is 
a boy or girl asked to confess Christ 
to-day, how tempted to deny him ? How 


is epee | to Christ’s church a good | 
e 


way toconfess him? Why is ét not all 
there is to confessing him? How does 
the young people’s society help confes- 
sion? How can we.confess our Lord 
this week ? 

Boston, 


What seen ? | 








Debt to be paid off ? 


New carpet ? 
Organ? Communion table? An im- 
portant charity neglected ? 

You can do it all alone, Mrs. Earnest- 
worker, or you can get a few other ladies 
to help, and get it done more quickly or 
do twice as much. 

THe Laptiges’ HoME JourRNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post will not only 
tell you how it can be done, but will 

work even harder than you. 


Write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 

















AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


When this latest version of the Bible in the English 
language was published in August, 1901, it instantly re- 
ceived the highest praise from all competent critics. 
It has been pronounced by the religious press and “by 
biblical scholars to be the 


Best Translation of the Scriptures 


ever published. This commendation has been not only 
hearty and sincere, but also wonderfully unanimous. 
The ones who were quickest to assert the superiority of this version 
were those authorities who may justly be considered the best qualified 
to express an opinion. 

The Sunday School Times pronounces it ‘‘ the standard translation 
of the Bible for the English-speaking world.'’ The Independent says 
that ‘‘it is by far the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to 
be in the hands of every student of the Bible.’’ The Interior also de- 
clares it to be ‘the most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures 
ever published in the English tongue.'’ If space permitted, we could 
give a host of similar opinions. 

This American Standard Edition has now been tested in practical 
use for two and a half years, and has steadily grown in popular favor. 
At first the text alone was published, and many people did not pur- 
chase a copy because they preferred to use a Bible accompanied by 
the helps supplied in teachers’ editions of the King James Version. All 
Bible students will be glad to know that they can now obtain a 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 


of the American Standard Revised Bible, with everything entirely 


new, and prepared especially to conform exactly with the 
wording of this version. 





Besides publishing The American Standard Revised Bible in a large variety of sizes and 
bindings, we also publish over four hundred styles of the King James Version. For sale 
by all booksellers. 

Write to the pudlishers for complete catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 


37 East 18th Street, New York 





MARCH 26, 1904 









































LESSON FOR APRIL 10 


OIL FOR THE BODY 


You can’t lose an atom 
without feeling it. The body 
is tike an engine, a watch, 
a machine; must be kept in 
good order to -run_ right. 

That’s the reason Scott's 
Emulsion is so successful in 
all wasting diseases. It feeds, 
nourishes and strengthens 
when ordinary food won't. 

Doctors say Scott’s Emul- 
sion is the best nourishment 
for those who are not as well 
as they should be—young or 
old. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





For Breakfast 


lhe Wheat thats fit loca” 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. 


Manager, 258 a re R ashing: | 
_ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Individual Communion Cups 


sod et of 
sate TS Se Nel, 








| journe 
| pointe 
| still was the Messiah ; 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


— out Cesarea Philippi on the 
man the center of a region dotted 
with villages north of and outside 
of Herod’s territory. 
Keep in mind the three great lessons 
which Jesus taught his i on this 
»—that, though he had disap- 
the expectations of the Jews he 
that he was to 
fulfil his mission through suffering ; that 
none could be his disci Meahae aptt rou : 
self-denial. ‘The whole gospel and t 


| whole philosophy of Christian living may 


be summed up in these four things : 

The Christ Confessed (vs. 27-30). 
Show the reasons the disciples had to 
face against acknowledging their leader 
as the Messiah. His popularity with 
the people had culpeladted tcha 4p 14, 
15), and was waning oe 6: ; Bh 
Many of his disciples had sli od doubt 
his claims (John 6: 60, 64), and some 
had entirely given up faith in him (John 
6: 66). John the Baptist, his forerun- 
ner, had been imprisoned, and had ap- 
plied to him, but had been put to death 
without any effort of Jesus to save him. 
The leaders of the nation had demanded 
some sign that he was the Messiah, and 
he had apparently failed to meet their 
challenge (John 6: 30). The time had 
come when the disciples had to choose 
whether they would break with associa- 
tions which held them strongly, or leave 
him (John 6: 67). 

Show their reasons for accepting Jesus 
as the Messiah. His character and 
work had impressed the people as differ- 





ets for catalogue | 









PLY MYER 2 Mart esas: 


CHURCH 


ELL wa 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., <CINCHRAAT 


CHURCH BELLS. crs 





and PEALS 


MeSHAN NE BELL FOUN UNDRY; 7 Get ad ve, Me 
THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


“he woe perfect, highest class bells in the SONY 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet, West Troy P.O 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
dimensions’ Bock of Light aed 
estimate free. I. P. Frimk, 55x Pearl St., New York, 

















Light on the 
Story of Jonah 
By H. Clay Trumbull 
The story of Jonah, or anything tending 


toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 


Dr. Trumbull psien. to bear upon it 
a interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 


of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by. the 
publishers. 
¥ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Wainut Strect. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















$50.00 to California and Return 


via The Chicago, Union Pacific, & North- 
Western Line, from Chicago, April 23 to 
May I. 
ing. 

points, 
through without change. 
ally conducted tourist-car excursions. 


Correspondingly low rates from all 


Write 


for itinerary and full particulars regarding 
special train leaving Chicago April 26. W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 









SLE, LOWER t, | 
our wt ie E | sion (Matt. 16 : 


LIGHT. 
i 


Choice of routes going and return- | 


Two trains a day from Chicago | { 
Daily and person- | +}, 


ent from any other, yet as akin to their 
greatest heroes (Luke g : 18, 19 ; Mark? : 
37; John 7% 40, 41). His disciples had 
been won to an admiration which had 
tisen to worship (Luke 5 48; Matt. 14: 

| 33). He had demonstrated before them 
that he was the Messiah who had been 
foretold (Luke 7,: 20-23): He had laid 
hold of the affections of the-discipies by 
loving them, a3 had kindled hopes in 
them for’iobler lives. Here, then, they 
iiade the freat choice, led by the Father 
to confess the Son(v. 29 ; John 6 : 65-69). 

Show .now. the. result of. their confes- 
17-19). The foundations 
of the church were laid there, in living 
| men geclaring: Jesus to be the Messiah, 
and comenenne im as their Saviour and 
Lord (E cal : 20-22). 

‘The ~ ritt’s Wark Revéale@(v. 31 
-An astonishing announcement followe 
the confession of Peter. The work 
the Christ was to suffer death and to 
rise from the dead. Those who were te 
| be his murderers were the leaders of the 
church of God to which he and his disci- 
ples belonged. He had‘told these lead- 
ers that they Were blind to the signs of 
the times (Matt. 16:3). Hehad warned 
his disciples to beware of théir influence 
(Matt. 16: 11,12). Now he affirmed that 
he was to die at their hands. 

The Christ Misunderstood (vs. 32, 33). 
Show why Peter, who spoke for all the 
disciples, could not believe that Jesus 
| was thus to suffer. He could not believe 
the rulers would do such a cruel thing. 
He could not believe that his Master 
would permit it. Love made him act 
like Satan, but it was love mixed with 
ignorance and conceit. The disciples 
believed that Jesus was to sit on the 
throne of David and rule the world. In 
this they were correct. . But it did not 
seem to them possible that his path to 
the throne was to be through suffering, 
rejection by his nation, crucifixion by 
its rulers, and resurrection. So Peter 
urged him to avoid the cross and seize 
the throne, Calmly, deliberately, look- 
ing on all the disciples, Jesus rebuked 
Peter, declaring that in him the tempter 
whom he had vanquished at the begin- 
ning of his ministry had again assaulted 
him. 

The Christ Followed (vs. 34-38). He 
told his disciples that they must follow 
him to the end or leave him altogether 
Matt. 16: 24-26). 
they must not only accept his plans as 








( Continued on next page) 







Boys Who 


Make Money 
A Book for Boys—Free 


In a handsome, illustrated book just issued a 
number of boys tell how they started in business 
for themselves and made money in spare time. 
All the details are given — how much they earned, 
how they earned it, and the different ways they de- 
vised to earn more and more each week. Some of 
the boys made from $10 to $15 a week. They were 
just ordinary boys; they had no special advantages 
— didn’t have or need a penny to begin, only ambition, 
energy and the thought of making a few dollars every 
week for themselves. The book is finely illustrated 
in colors, with photographs of about 50 of the boys. 
You'll be surprised to see how young some of 
them are —one boy is only seven years old. 


The Book is Absolutely FREE 


All you need do is to sign the coupon on the corner of 
this notice, and mail itto us. We'll send the book, 

together with particulars of a plan how any boy 
can go to the St. Louis Fair next summer and 
take a friend with him, all expenses paid. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1684 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

























me the book 

“‘How Boys Make 
Money,’’ mentioned 
in the above notice. 
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‘Cool Colorado 
YM NAL Colorado is really the most desirable 


By GEO. c. sTensins | Place in the world in summer. The 


| days are always bright, and the delight- 
coer cine in Evangelistic and Church Sef. ices. | ful breezes from the snow-clad mountains 
and Secial Meetings of the Church and Home. invigorate one, Blankets are indispcn- 
—— sable at night. The best scenic features 
and the most attractive resorts in this 

| wonderland are reached by the 


Colorado & Southern Railway 


May we send you some beautifully 
illustrated literature descriptive of this 
great state? Address, with two-cent 
stamp, T. E. FISHER, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Denver, Colorado, 


Sad. — 
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The long-looked-for hymn-book, 
Just issued. 


Nonrarirp 














It contains a very large number of mos 
and singable sacred songs, both new and ol 
which are 


MANY of the favorite ** Gospel Hymns "’ a 
passed Sense. its 





nd 


MANY SONngs s00n to become favorites. 
NY Church hymns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and E nglish composers. 
especially useful for evangelistic 
and convention choirs, and many for solo, 
duet, and quartet purposes. 


Substantially bound in cloth, $25. 00 per 100. 
ec. each per copy extra by mail. 





Before deciding on the new hymn-book for your 
RTH! ou had better see 
IELD HYMNA 
A niece R ° wh for examination sent ‘a to any 
earnest inquirer on applic ation. 








He told them that | 


e will of God, but must make them | 


| 











“Florida by Sea’ 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
nd excellent service. nd for excursion 
Turner, G G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. - 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


x Hatictata Hy 
cents, postpaid. rr. 


~ Send ten ‘ts for a sem 
Senscs"schess (Plates Tastes hy 


” net for Christian Work. 10 
Aaron Howell, Camden, N. J. 


gf the 











When answering advertisements mention this paper. 








America’s Winter Resorts 





For a copy, send a stamp to ‘George H, ‘Daniels, 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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Gye Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 26, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each | 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to | 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- | 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 

One free copy addi- | 
Free Copies ionaiwill be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the | 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the | 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each | 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-ysarly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 











| 
| 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 











(Continued from preceding page) 


their own, and carry them out in the 
same spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Here is the meaning of this lesson for 
us. Jesus said that his path of cross- 
bearing was not for himself and his dis- 
ciples only, but for every one who would 
follow him. Our cross is the surrender 
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| and probably death for them as well, 
| Peter, as usual, in his impulsive way, 
declared that it could not be, and Jesus 
sharply rebuked him. 

It was natural that the conversation 
should turn upon discipleship and its 
real meaning. It was not to be an added 
halo of glory, but an opportunity for 


| the object of our lives we shall succeed. 


| 18; 4: 1,13; 5 


of all selfish aims, the surrender of sey, 
that we may secure the ends for 
which he died. If we make those ends 


There is no other success. To have 
bought the world at the cost of power to 
enjoy, is to leave the purchaser wit 
nothing. One who sells his eyes to buy 
beautiful pictures, or his ears to buy en- 
chanting music, makes a wretched bar- 
gain (vs. 36, 37). 


Suggestive Questions 


Confessing the Christ. What were the 
reasons of the disciples against acknowl- 
edging Jesus as the Messiah? What 
were. their reasons for doing this ? 
What is it to confess the Christ? Why 
did Peter refuse to confess Jesus to be 
the crucified Messiah? What did he 
afterwards learn of the Messiah's mis- 
sion? (1 Peter 1: 11, 18, 19; 2: 21;3: 
7% 

The Reward of ? EE ES the Christ. 
What is the loss of refusing to confess 
him ? (v. 38.) What is the gain of con- 
fessing him ? (Matt. 10; 32.) What is 
him ? 
act in 


the central thought in confessin 
(v. 35.) What is the greatest 
Christianity ? (Matt. 16: 16.) 
Boston. 
4 


They have found the life who have | 
not feared the call of death. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures as a 





CORNS San? ttvés 

N SALVE, 
for it is safe, sure, and quick. © If 
he hasn't, we will mail it on re- 
ceipt of 15¢. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





Your druggist ought to have it, | 


help in interesting your class in the 
|| Zesson? Ten cents will pay’ fora 
|| guarter's set,—thirteen different pic- 
|| tures, cach on a separate sheet of 
enameled paper. 














Shopping by mail is a lot easier than 
fighting fer what you want at a bargain 
counter. You get the bargains without 
the fighting. 











Bible Pictures 


For Sunday - School Workers 


1,000 subjects 
illustrating Life 
of Christ and 
Old Testament 








History, Ma- 
donnas, and 
Easter pictures. 
Size, 54 X8. 


120 for $1.00 


MINIATURE 
PICTURES 


Size, 3X3%, 300 
subjects, two 
for one cent. 


Send two-cent 
stamp. Ask for 
Bible Pictures 
and we will send 
one sampie of 
each size and 
our 48 page cata- 
logue fMlustrated with 1,000 engravings. 


G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 

















World’s St. 
Becanse it will be tne 
for *hristian Endeavorers, 


with street cars ion to hotel. Buil 


7 toriun 8,00 Backed se his Y 2 onading: : = ful death in fact, d h i 

di men of ng;} a shameful death, nor, in fact, death in 

endorsed by St. Louis C . Charter Certificates, series “ ’ ’ ’ 

A. neal on receipt of S15R entitle holders to Fednced any form. So when Jesus began to | 

Fate of $1.00 per ‘or , OF $2.00 per ‘or - is inti isci ili ri i 
x ie 92.00 pes day y- 4 make his intimate disciples familiar with 


Christian Endeavor Hotel and Auditorium Co., 
CHEMICAL BUILDING. 


One cent each, | 


Falr, . Louls 
uarters during the Exposition 
Ch ist Young People, unday 
hools, Educators,ete. A — = F rounds 
direct from Union 


ST. LOUIS. MO 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Great Confession 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 16: | 
13-28 ; Mark 8 : 27 to 9:1; Luke 
g : 18-27). 


[For each member of the Bible Class.] 





| Again Jesus departed from the vicin- 
| ity of the lake, where he was constantly 
| coming into conflict. with the rulers, go- 
ing northward, yet not very far. Now 
that the breach between him and the 
religious leaders was irreconcilable, and 
after he had been abandoned by so 
many, he needed to become assured of 
the genuine attitude of his chosen fol- 
lowers. 

He inquires, first, regarding the state 
of popular feeling. ‘*‘ Who do men say 
that I am?” The reply was definite. 
|**A second John or a prophet,’’—no 
longer the messianic King. His next 
question was crucial. 
thatlam?” Peter the ever ready made 
this time a deliberate declaration. It 
was unmistakable in 
| ‘* Thou art the Christ."" He had made 
the ‘‘ full surrender to Jesus’ mastery.” 


| He became through this loyal declara- | 


tion the first stone in the foundation of 
the future church. He had attained the 
faith in Jesus as the Christ which would 
make him the supreme Lord of his life, 
and render easy the surrender of that 
life tohis guidance. It was an enduring, 
rock-like, real faith, founded on spiritual 
insight. 

But while Peter was loyal 
still ignorant, a giant in faith, but a 
spiritual infant. He was still under the 
spell of the current ideas, which asso- 
ciated the Messiah with glory and tri- 


i He could not include the idea of 


the thought that there was suffering and 
death in store for him, and persecution 





self - sacrifice, 
pression. 
was to be the glory of humility and sac- 
rifice. 
its salvation. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Gospel studies, and containing also practical sug- 
gestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class 
outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a 
few carefully selected books bearing on the passages 
under study can hardly be overestimated. ° 


leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


|son, ‘‘ Lite of Christ ” (225-232), dis- 


| III. Questions For Stupy anpD Discus- 


| plexion, at times his blood ran cold,—from 


‘* But who say ye | 


its meaning. 


he was | 


self-effacement, seif-re- 
The glory of his followers 


Such a yielding of life was to be 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 


The 





G. A. Smith, ‘* Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land” (471-481), describes 
the upper leche, and includes a fine 
comment on Peter’s declaration. Daw- 


cusses the new and strange absorption 
of Jesus in hisdestiny. Bruce, ‘‘ Exposi- 
tor's Greek Testament” (396-399), has 
excellent notes on the passage. Gilbert, 
‘*Student’s Life” (185-192), and Rhees, 
‘* Jesus of Nazareth " (§§ 154-159), discuss 
the situation broadly. Every ‘ Life” 
gives it full treatment. 


SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Second Withdrawal. (1.) In} 
what direction, and how far, did Jesus 
and the disciples go this time? (2.) 
What was the probable motive for the 
withdrawal ? 

2. The Popular Opinion of Jesus. 
3.) Why had it undergone such a revo- 


Grand Wife 
The Kind Worth Having 


A well-known lady of Carthage, .Mo., 
says: ‘‘ Although I do not drink tea or 
coffee myself I have had a most irtterest- 
ing experience in my family, for about a 

ear ago my husband began to fail in 
ealth. He would get so very nervous 
at times he would have to give up his 
work andcome home. His eyes were fail- 
ing him, and the doctor became alarmed 
—was afraid he was going to lose his 
sight. He also got very yellow in com- 


nervous chills, the doctor said. 

‘‘In a few days he would return to 
work still in that dull, chilly condition. 
He would drink coffee, coffee, coffee, ‘ for 
a stimulant’ he would say (as he drank 
no liquor). 

‘* His condition gradually got worse in- 
stead of better, until finally I made up my 
mind coffee had something to do with it, 
so I bought a package of Postum without 
telling him, and made it according to 
directions. He drank it, and seemed to 
like it, so I continued to make it ; and be- 
fore the first package was gone he began 

| to get so clear of complexion, and feel so 
well, gaining fast in flesh, he was so de- 
Rented he would get weighed every 
ay. 

‘Finally he talked so much about it 
(he had gained ten pounds in ten days) I 
could not keep it a secret any longer, and 
told him to give Postum the credit. The 
consequences are, there has been no 
more coffee in the house since (and no 
doctor either). 

‘*Postum is a delightful drink, made 
according todirections. I have found no 
better way, as it is a rich golden brown 
when cream is added. 

‘*I forgot to say husband's eyes are as 
strong as they ever were, he is well and 
hearty, does not sit around the stove, 
chilled all the time, as he did before.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Coffee poison causes eye trouble in 
many cases, as well as other ails, and is 
never suspected. A ten days’ trial proves 
things you will never forget. 

ook in each package for the famous 
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peated a, F 
Brushes Talk 
Use a Scrubbing brush for a 
lime ordinary Way W Th Soap 
Use another just Hite 
it for same length time 
with Pearline - this 
ilhustration | 
sh WS what} 
ne / 
youll find = | 
4 Soap brush badly 
7 eo * worn: Pearline | 
es oe brush but little - 
Your strength did 
the work — Your 
= § paint and brush 
5 ees Gave oul —Saveg 
©. them all by using 


Pearline 


St 


. ~ 
= = 
& Ye 


ate best form 
of the best Soap 


Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 








Cakes 


CORN STARCH 
TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 

A child’s craving for sweets is a very 
natural one, and should be gratified, bu’ 
in a rational manner. When.a child is 
allowed free access to the cake box or 
doughnut jar he is often tempted to eat 
when he would be much better off with- 
out food, so it is well to restrict the use 
of sweets to a legitimate place, as a 
dessert to the regular meal.. Much meat 
is not a suitable diet for children, but 
starch and fats are very needful. 

The fat of cream and good butter 
is easily assimilated and more digest- 
ible than the fat of meats. To furnish 
starch we have many food products to 
choose from, and sugar in various forms 
plays an important part. For pure 
starch we have nothing to compare 
with Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 
and it may be used in some dish daily 
without monotony. It is capable of 
infinite variety in preparation, and is 
both inexpensive and easy to use. 

A simple cake that will please almost 
any child is one in which cocoa and 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch form a 
part. The receipt given makes a simple 
jand attractive cake which will give no 
one a pang of regret for the eating. 


COCOA TEA CAKES. 


_ Beat singly three large eggs into a 
‘scant cup of sugar creamed with a third 
of a cup of butter. When smooth 
and light add Half a cup of milk and 
half a cup each of flour and Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch sifted with three 
level teaspoons of baking powder and 
one-fourth cup of cocoa. Beat well, 
add a little salt and half a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Place in muffin pans, sprinkle 
with chopped nuts and bake in mod- 
erate oven. 








I 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


(COBN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















LESSON FOR APRIL 10 














‘ : 
This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
‘Por fotks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundin hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
,Jand table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of . 


in plain sight guarantees that every 


thing about the kitchen will be clean 
‘fas a new penny. 


8% vs. 4% 


hepresents the difference in rate of income 

, earned and paid on securities we are han+ 
dling as compared with the income recelved , 
from savings banks. The class of invest- 
ments we handle is the highest, because 
we believe that only from such.a.class do 
we obtain satisfied patrons. On request 
we will furnish you with description of our 
imvestment offerings. Address 


ABBOTT & COMPANY 


Dealers in High Grade Invesiments 
Dept. D, 23 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
1 CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
at small cost. Excellent facilities for 


quick sales. Write me and learn how. 


H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, 0. 
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people willing to accept Jesus as a, lost himself, ‘‘ number one,” for the sake 


prophet ? 

3. The Avowal of Peter. (5.) What | 
did Peter’s declaration om 
to Jesus? (6.) What did it imply with 


regard to Peter himself ? 

4. Peter the Rock. (7.) What was 
‘** rock-like " in the declaration made by 
Peter? (8.) In what sense would it be 
the foundation of the church ? 

5. The Future of Sacrifice. (9.) Was 


that depicted as occurring on the moun- 


of sacrifice to glory ? 
IV. Some Leapinc THovuGHTs, 


leader. | 


Now, as then, he who can reverently 
declare Jesus to be the Lord Christ 
should be ready to proclaim and support 
the kingdom. 

The way of the cross is the road to 
self-surrender. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
< 


Every good life is a reminder of all 
other good Hives. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





April 10, 1904. How the World’s Stan- 
dards Conflict with Christ’s, Matt, 
5° 43-48. 1 John 2: 15-17. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Resistance of evil (Matt. 5 : 38-42). 

TUEs.—Purity (Matt. 5 : 27-32). 

WED.— Hatred ( Matt. 5 : 21-26). 

THU RS.—Kingliness (John 18 : 33-38). 

FR1.—Unselfishness (john 10: 11-15). 

SaT.—Ministering to others (Matt. 25 
41-46). 











Ways in which this conflict shows in busi- 
ness. 


Ways in which it appears in politics. 
How we may emphasize Christ's standards. 


we HE world” is not the earth. God 
made the earth and pronounced 
it good. And ‘the world” does 
not mean everything in the world. 
There is much in it innocent and beau- 
tiful and worthy. But ‘the world” 
does mean what is selfish, unenduring, 
hostile to the spirit of Christ, to hu- 
mility, tenderness, self-effacement, lov- 
ing service, 
54 





What's the use 
experimenting 
when by loo. ing 
the label for this 


signature you can 


sure of the best shade 
roller ever made. 


THE HARTSHORN 
Weed Rollers, Tin Rollers, 


THE SHORT LINE 


to the South and Southwest 
is the Norfolk & Western Ry. 














Solid train Washington to Memphis. Through 
Pullman sleeping-cars New York to New Or- 
leans, New York to Memphis, via Philadélphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Lynchburg, Roanoke, 


Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga. Excellent 
dining-car service. Address for further infor- | 
mation, 


L. J. Evwis, E.P.A. 
398 Broadway, N. Y. 


Scenes of the Rockies 


To familiarize the public with the grandeur and 
beauty of the Rocky Mountains, the COLORADO 
MIDLAND RAILWAY (Pike's Peak Route) will 


W. B. BEVILL,G. P.A. 
Roanoke, Va. 


forward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : | 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 
inches, of Hagerman Pass, Colora 
(71,500 feet above sea level) . SOc. 
Twenty-five photographic views of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, each 9x2 
inches, per set . oo «Ee 

Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 


Cc. H. SPEERS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 


The world says, ‘‘ Retaliate.” Christ 
says, ‘‘Suffer.” Christ does not mean 
to encourage iniquity. He does ‘not 


| abrogate the Ten Commandments, and 
|he warns men against injustice and 


wrong. He teaches a life in conformity 
with right apn It is in this in- 
terest that he enunciates his own prin- 
ciple,—not ‘‘ strike back,” but ‘‘endure.” 
Patient endurance in peace, the use of 

uiet and honorable and law-abiding in- 

uence,—these will accomplish more in 
the interest of truth and right than re- 
taliation. Retaliation in the end frus- 
trates itself. 

~ 


The world says, ‘‘ Love your friends 
and hate .your enemies.”’ Christ says, 
‘*Love both.” He did this. The re- 
sult, not in his own life, but in history, 
shows how vastly more powerful his 
course is than the other. Nothing 
breaks down antagonism like kindness. 
It may not do so at once. It may only 
aggravate the bitterness and enmity, 
but ultimately nothing can resist. Give 
it time, and love is omnipotent. Hate 
is impotent. 

bd 


The world says, ‘‘ Look out for num- 
ber one.” Christ says, ‘‘ Look out for 
number two.” 
the world’s advice seems to be succeed- 
ing. He has houses and lands. But are 
these himself? In getting these things 
he has lost himself. In looking out for 
**number one,” ‘‘number one” himself 
has been lost. While the man who has 


Peter’s suggestion a temptation akin to | 


[For general discussion under the direction af the 


é X I un- | away, and all its tastes. 
tain top? (10.) Whatisthe true relation | 


of Christ and the gospel, in the interest 
of some other life ‘‘number two” has 


y with regard | found ‘‘ number two,” and himself also. 


<: 

The world says: ‘*Now. Seize the 
present. It is all the time you have. 
Grasp the seen. . Live in the real world 
that you can feel.” Christ says: ‘‘ For- 
ever. Live for all time. The things 
which are seen ate temporal. The un- 
seen. are eternal. The world passes 
Only the doer 
of God's will abides. The world's eager- 
ness for what is real leads it to mistake 
the unreal for the real. It grasps the 

resent world. It opens its hand in the 
judgment, and lo! it is empty. 

< 

And so would Christ speak to us this 
contrary message. The one says, 
‘* Seize all.” We obey, and have noth- 
ing. The other says, ‘‘ Leave all.’’ We 
obey, and possess all things. This is 
what Christ means when he says, ‘* Not 
as the world giveth give I.” The world 
gives, but its gifts are temporary. They 
look fair, and they all fade. No soul 
carries one of them out of the world. 


% 


displaying 


sparkling, pearly 


teeth, means that its 
owner uses RUBIFOAM, 
the glistening, smile-pro- 
ducing dentifrice. 


25 cents at Druggists. 
Sample Bottle Free. 


Address, 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Now the antagonism of the world to 
Christ calls all Christians to live as 
Christ's in the world. In business they 
are to act, not upon the world’s princi- 
les, but upon Christ's. The Golden 
ule is to be the binding principle of 
their life. They are to judge others, 
to trust others, to think and speak of 


selves. 


4 
Have we to-day given others credit 





The man who follows | 


|for the same sincerity with which we 
| credit ourselves ? 


| Is not much of our impatience and 
| irritability due to the failure to treat 
| others as we wish to be treated ? 


| There is little peace in trying to com- 
page these two sets of principles. 
wive by Christ alone. 


Doctor Did It 
Put on Thirty-six Pounds by Food 


Feed a physician back to health, and 
he gains an experience that he can use 
to benefit others. For this reason Grape- 
Nuts food is daily recommended to pa- 
tients 4 hundreds of physicians who 
have relieved themselves of stomach 
trouble. One doctor says : 

‘Although a physician, and trying to 
aid and assist my fellow-beings to enjoy 
good health, it must be admitted I for- 
merly did not enjoy the best of health 
myself, In January, 1899, I only weighed 
119 pounds. At this time I was living in 
the Ohio Valley, and began to think I had 
about seen my bestdays. One day about 
| three years ago I had an opportunity to 
| try Grape-Nuts food for my breakfast. 
| liked it so well, that I ate three teaspoon- 
| fuls three times a day, and have regularly 
| used it up to the present time, and I now 
| weigh 155,—a gain of 36 pounds, —and en- 

joy the best of health. 
|" “Not only has Grape-Nuts made this 





| wonderful change in me, but through it | 


| I have helped my friend.;, relatives, and 
| patients. 
Food is simply wonderful. 
‘*I have one patient who is a section 
hand onthe C. & O. R. R. who eats noth- 
| ing in the morning but four tablespoon- 
| fuls of Grape-Nuts, and yet does his very 


hard work up to lunch time, and enjoys 


| the best of health and strength. 
|  **I could name a great many cases like 


this, and I still prescribe Grape-Nuts in | 


my practiceeveryday.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

| Ask any physician about the scientific 
| principles on which Grape-Nuts food is 
made. He'll tell you the principles 
are perfect. 

Then a ten days’ trial proves that the 
principles are carried out in the food 
(‘‘all the good of the grains so treated 
| that any one can digest it all”). Shown 


in renewed physical strength and brain | 


energy: F 2 

‘«There’s a reason. 
| Look in each package for the famous 
| little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


others as they would wish to be judged, | 
trusted, thought, and spoken of them- | 


The sustaining power of this | 





Avoid 
imitations. 


Low Rates 
To California, Arizona, Mexico, and 
Other Western Points 

Any one desiring to make a trip to Cali- 
| fornia, Arizona, Mexico, or other Western’ 
points, either for business or pleasure, can 
do so now &at a small cost, 
April 29, 1904, inclusive, 
special] one-way, Colonist tickets will be sold 
via the Southern Railway at rate of $49.75 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco, and other points, correepoudiag: low 


Daily until 


rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
personally conducted Excursion Sleepers 
from Washington to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, without change, via Atlanta, New 
Orleans, and El Paso, leaving Washington 
at 7.10 P, M. every Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday. 





The berth rate on these sleepers 
is only $8.50 to Pacific Coast points, two 
people being‘allowed to occupy one berth if 
desired. ‘There are other new, convénient, 
with 
| these sleepers, which may be ascertained 


and economical features connected 


| from Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GREAT IS .,..:,.. 
TEXAS } tree ite 


are Upon Her 

The Home Seeker wants to know about her 
‘matchless’ climate and her cheap lands. 

The Investor wants to know about not only 
her cheap land and low taxes, but as well, her 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let you 
Know that the International & Great North- 
ern, Texas’ Grea’ Ral red. 
more than a thousa: mi the cream of 
Texas’ resources, latent and developed, and 
cae Foe may learn more about the Great 1. & 
G. N. Country by sending a two-cent stamp for 
a copy of the Ylustrater and General Narra- 
tor, or 25 cents for a year's file of same, or by 
writing pb. J. Price, G. P, & T. A, 1. & G.N, 
. R., Palestine, Texas. 




















traverses 


The North-Western Line Russia- 
Japan Atlas 


Send ten cents in stamps for Russo-Japan- 
ese War Ailas issued by The Chicago & 
North-Western R’y. Three fine colored 
maps, each 1420; bound in convenient 
form for reterence. The Eastern situation 
shown in detail, witn tables showing relative 
| military and naval strength, and financial 
| fesources of Russia and Japan. W. B. Knis- 


' kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
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The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 


Two-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


